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CHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY IN A NEW INDIA 


By H. Meyer 


Koraput, Orissa, India 


Wuen India achieved political freedom from Western domina- 
rion, it was obvious that the new state had to reconsider and to 
declare its attitude toward Western influence in other spheres of 
ife, too, wherever such influence made itself felt in the economy, 
culture, and religious life of the country. 

Economy and culture do not concern us here except for the 
‘act that, at least for the present, the leaders of India have found 
t impossible and unwise to cut loose from the West, although 
roices have not been lacking which advocate a rather strict eco- 
omic autocracy and cultural independence. An open door for 
‘oreign capital and science may not necessarily mean unqualified 
yermission for Western religious influence. But a closed door 
or all kinds of foreign enterprise and activity will almost cer- 
ainly mean a hostile attitude toward the Western missionary 
oo. In other words, Christian missions have benefited to some 
xxtent from the fact that the present statesmen of India have, in 
_ sober, realistic way, realized that India is but one member of 
he family of nations and cannot live without the others. 

Far more important for us is the fact that, unlike Pakistan, 
e Indian Union has declared itself a secular state. “hat means 
hat the state is neither in favor of nor against any religion and 
loes not make a distinction between indigenous and foreign re- 
igions. It would not have been surprising if Hinduism had been 
ranted preferential treatment and a favorite position. That 
as not happened, primarily out of consideration for the millions 
f Moslems living within the orbit of the Indian Union, but also 
Be ause the present leaders, especially Pandit Nehru, are indif- 
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ferent toward any form of religion in its metaphysical sense. 
The new constitution consequently granted everybody the: 
right to practice and propagate his faith. Religious freedom ap-: 
plies to all religions. Christianity has not been excluded. We: 
have every reason to be grateful that the Christian church has the: 
right not only to practice, but also to propagate, its faith in India.. 
There are, however, a few clauses which define and limit this: 
freedom—e.g., that nobody should so practice and propagate his: 
faith as to endanger public health or disturb the peace—the inter-. 
pretation of which will have to be watched very carefully. Is; 
the conversion of part of a tribe or of a village disturbing the; 
peace? It will almost inevitably lead to friction. ‘There is as yet: 
no indication as to the sense in which these clauses will be inter-: 
preted, nor are they, taken at their face value, unreasonable. 
The freedom of religion granted by the new constitution has; 
been hailed as an official recognition of and permission for the} 
work of foreign mission societies. This is a very grave error. The; 
constitution safeguards the right of Indian citizens, but not that 
of foreigners. Foreign missions do not have a leg to stand on in 
so far as the constitution is concerned. We may safely say that 
our Indian churches may proclaim and practice their faith without 
hindrance as long as the constitution is not altered or scrapped,, 
but we have no right whatsoever to assume that the work of 
foreign mission societies cannot be stopped at a moment’s notice.. 
The existence and extent of missionary work carried out by| 
agents from foreign countries depends entirely on the decision. 
of those who are in control of the government. This decision 
may vary according to the actual situation and to the men who 
are in charge. | 
What is the attitude of the present government toward mis- 
sionaries from the West and their work? Stanley Jones has used 
his position to conduct a kind of Gallup poll among the leaders 
on this question. The result showed an almost general friend- 


liness on the part of India’s leading statesmen. They recognize! 
what missions have done for India in the fields of education, social 
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service, health, and economic uplift. Some of them also appre- 
ciate the fact that the Christian faith is of moral value. All of them, 
however, avoid clear reference to evangelistic work. 

This attitude has found a very significant practical expression 
in the formula evolved for determining whether a missionary is 
eligible for admission or re-admission to anni It has to be shown 
that he will be “of advantage” to India. What is meant by the 
expression “of advantage” is perfectly clear: education, medical 
aid, and all kinds of social service. Is a missionary who declares, 
“IT wish to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Saviour, in 
India,” of advantage to India? The fact that the primary task of 
any Christian missionary, evangelism for the salvation of souls, 
is not mentioned at all justly causes uneasiness. It may be said that 
a secular state cannot, because of its very character, take notice 
of the fact that missionaries actually come to preach the Gospel, 
it can at best recognize the fact that proclamation of the Gospel 
yields results which are appreciated and welcomed by the state. 
It may also be stated that no case is known so far where a mis- 
sionary has been refused admission by the present government on 
the ground that he is purely an evangelistic missionary. We 
should, however, keep constantly in titi that the evangelistic 

work of mission societies in India has no safeguard Shapers 
except the grace of God who opens the doors for his messengers. 

The attitude of national leaders is not followed everywhere 

in the provinces, and certainly not by a great number of minor 
officials who revel in their newly gained power and sometimes 
seek compensation for the real or imaginary grievances they har- 
bor against their previous masters. It may suffice to mention a 
few concrete instances in which unfriendliness toward missions 
or individual missionaries has become evident: (1) The attempt 
of the Madras government to secularize education, demanding 
‘endowment funds for high schools, forcing certain scales of 
salaries on the church and mission schools, trying to eliminate 
religious instruction from the syllabus. (2) The order of the 
government of the central provinces demanding that every con- 
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vert declare his intention before a magistrate prior to his baptism. 
(3) Plans to take over mission hospitals on a great scale. (4) Plans 
to abolish the observance of Sunday as a holiday and introduce 
Thursday (Lakshmivara) as a holiday. These cases are by no 
means general. Moreover, some of the measures which were too 
obviously unfair and not in line with the constitution have been 
revoked. Still they may be straws in the wind, indicating what 


may happen on a more general scale if the attitude of national | 


leaders should change. 


It is not out of place to remind ourselves that India is now | 


a democratic country and that the present government may be 
replaced by another. The government of Delhi, under the leader- 
ship of Pandit Nehru, has done a magnificent job, and we have 


every reason to pray that it may be allowed to continue. Unfor- | 


tunately the Congress party has not done so well in the provinces, 
and especially not in local administration. Among the masses 
there is a good deal of discontent and disappointment which may 


—as has already happened in local elections—swing the result of | 


general elections heavily against the Congress party. One thing 
is certain: whoever may eventually become the successor of the 
Congress party, there is no hope that the present tolerant and 
reasonable attitude will continue unchanged. Neither the Hindu 
Mahasabha, nor the Socialists, nor the Communists are (for differ- 
ent reasons) likely to be disposed very favorably toward the work 
of foreign missions in this country. 

What has been said about the present situation of the church 


and missions vis-a-vis the state, and about the changes which may | 


occur, perhaps suddenly, brings out one fact very clearly: God 
has granted us a time of grace, for how long we do not know, and 
we are under a strong obligation to make use of this precious 


time to the fullest extent. Another fact is equally evident: every 
effort must be made to strengthen the indigenous church. The | 
Indian church, with its right of practicing and propagating its’ 


faith, has much more prospect of carrying on the real work of 
the church than the missions from the West. And looking at the 
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situation from the angle of the church universal we can but say 
that this is as it should be. 


OpporTUNITIES FOR EVANGELISM 

Theoretically there was a possibility that the change which 
came about in the political sphere would result in a changed atti- 
tude of the masses toward the foreign missionary and his message. 

What actually happened? It is true that in public life the mis- 
sionary does not enjoy the preferential treatment and position 
which in previous times were his simply because he had a white 
skin. He has to wait his turn in the queue as patiently as other 
citizens of India, his letters are not answered by government offices 
any sooner than those of Indian petitioners and correspondents. 
It may even happen that an official will remind him rather point- 
edly (not in words!) that the white race no longer has special 
privileges in India. For the sake of our work this is all to the 
good, and we should be glad that the missionary is now on the 
same level as the Indian, especially because this process of equaliza- 
tion is, on the whole, coupled with no disrespect or unfriendliness 
to the missionary. 

Has the work of the missionary, the free proclamation of the 
Gospel, suffered hindrance and obstruction? Looking at the sit- 
uation as a whole the answer must be an emphatic No. Neither 
officials nor the public have put any obstacle in the way of the 
preachers. Isolated instances where an over-eager official tried 
to make difficulties or where an audience proved to be hostile 
occurred under the British Raj, too, and the frequency of such 
incidents has not increased. 

On the contrary, it must be said that a situation has developed 
in India which has made its citizens especially open and receptive 
to nS Gospel. There are two main reasons for this fact. 

. The fight for national independence was fought on a semi- 
Biicious basis. Gandhi was a shrewd politician and a religious 
prophet. To the masses of India he appealed much more in the 
latter role than in that of a nationalist. National consciousness was 
not and is not very apparent in most of the Indian villages. But 
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the Congress program as a dharma and Gandhi as a saint appealed 
even to those who did not know much about India as a nation. 
After two years of Congress rule the hopes (semi-religious) of 
the masses have been sadly shattered. The central government has 
altogether abandoned the line of religiously undergirding its 
political activities and has adopted realistic, matter-of-fact states-_ 
-manship. And subordinate officials, the visible exponents of the | 
new regime, have proved to be all too human. They certainly | 
did nothing to show that the era of a new dharma had begun. This |} 
disillusionment has created a great void and has set the masses in | 
quest of the true dharma again. It is here that a clear presentation 
of the Gospel is needed and will receive very careful attention. 

2. In another respect, too, the new regime has struck a blow 
against the very foundation of Hinduism. The battle against the 
caste system and for removal of the so-called civil disabilities | 
(untouchability) denies the right of one of the fundamental laws 
of Hinduism. It does more. It dissolves the sociological order 
of Indian life which has existed for centuries and which gave to 
the structure of India a very strong stability unaffected by political | 
changes. The caste system has not yet suffered ultimate defeat; 
on the contrary, it seems that, at least in some provinces, the 
bhudevas, the lords of the earth, the Brahmins, may reinstate them- 
selves. But there is no denying that the new regime has succeeded | 
in breaking down caste barriers to a great extent. The result? 
The old sociological group which afforded a certain security and 
protection and ordered the life of the individual has lost its au- 
thority, and there is no new community and order to replace it. 
The Congress party, whatever its merits, has not become the 
nucleus of a new community. Here again lies one of the great | 
opportunities of the Christian church. Bound together by one 
faith and by a common love, the Christian community has a per-_ 
tinent answer to the problems created by the anti-caste campaign | 
of the new rulers of India. 


Tue EvanceLicaL LUTHERAN CHURCHES IN INDIA 
Recent political developments in India and the general policy 
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laid down by the Conference of the International Missionary 
Council at Whitby have effected rather profound changes in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India. In almost every case 
the authority of the indigenous church has been strengthened and 
the separate organizational authority of the mission has been 
reduced or even abolished. The degree to which this change has 
taken place varies in the different churches. In the Gossner Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, for instance, the missionaries are com- 
pletely under the authority of the Church Council, without, how- 
ever, being eligible for any position of administrative authority 
defined in certain regulations of the constitution. Leaving out of 
consideration the political changes in India and the nationalistic 
sentiments of some Indian Christians, neither of which is in itself 
a cogent reason for a change in the church, we welcome this 
change because it lies in the very nature of the Christian church 
that younger churches should grow into full manhood and bear 
full authority and responsibility. 

The Whitby statement is still before the constituent churches 
and the mission boards for consideration and reaction. It is too 
early, therefore, to report conclusions. But there are two points 
which ought to be mentioned. (1) There is considerable doubt 
as to whether the interpretation which the Gossner Church has, 
in practice, put on the term “partners in obedience” with reference 
to the missionaries is correct and in accordance with the fact that 
in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek. It is felt that if and 
when the missionary has become a member of the indigenous 
church and works under the direction of the church, he should 
have the same status, the same duties, and the same rights as all 
other members of the church. (2) Whereas the Whitby state- 
ment meets with general consent in those parts in which it deals 
with the right and authority of the younger churches, it is felt 
by many that it is deficient in that it does not say anything about 
the obligation and the right of the Western church to proclaim 
the Gospel. This obligation does not depend on the call issued 
by the younger churches. While it is obvious that wherever the 
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church has been established in India, any missionary activity 

carried on by foreign missionaries should be done in the name 
and under the direction of that church, it has to be admitted that: 
there are still vast areas (even within the geographical boundaries 
of a church) where there is no established church and where the: 
proclamation of the Gospel is directed entirely to non-Christians. 
We have to realize, further, that almost none of the Lutheran: 
churches in India have succeeded in reaching all the castes and| 
tribes of their area. On the contrary, most of them have reached | 
only two or, at best, three or four castes (if we may use this term} 
for the different classes among the pariahs too). This limitation 
puts the churches under a serious handicap. The foreign mission- 
aries do not suffer from this handicap as much as do their Indian 
colleagues. What has been said before shows that the Whitby 
statement (while correct and truly Christian in its insistence on 
the authority of the younger church where there is a younger 
church) does not cover the whole ground and will need further 
consideration. 

The reaction among members of our churches to the changes 
mentioned above has varied considerably. The younger, educated 
members welcome the changes and are sometimes dissatisfied with 
what they think to be much too slow a progress in the direction 
of complete Indianization of the church. The older generation, 
and especially villagers, consent grudgingly and in many instances 
with reservations. Reluctant to take over responsibility, some- 
times unwilling to share a greater part of the burden, they distrust 
their own leaders and their abilities—an attitude not very different 
from that found now in the political sphere. While we have to. 
admit that only a few Indian colleagues can be called into posi- | 
tions of great responsibility and that many of those who out of 
dire necessity have been entrusted with great and responsible | 
work lack some or many of the qualities that would seem indis- | 
pensable from the Western point of view, we should not waver | 
in our policy of placing our Indian brethren in charge everywhere 
and letting the missionaries be their advisers and friends. We 
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shall have to exercise an enormous measure of patience and be 
ready to put aside our Western standards. Unless they are ad- 
mitted to positions of real responsibility, our Indian brethren will 
never learn to carry that burden. And they have to learn it, 
quickly, because we do not know how near the day may be when 
we can no longer stand at their side. 

The annual grant toward graduate study, sanctioned for the 
orphaned missions, is fully justified. We should send more Indian 
students and pastors to America and Europe so that their horizon 
may be widened, that they may get into closer touch with the 
Lutheran churches of the West, and that they may have the 
greatest benefit of Western theology and learning. It certainly 
is necessary to make very careful selection of candidates for study 
abroad and to sponsor only those about whom one may be rea- 
sonably sure that they will serve their church after returning to 
India, but even the fact that a certain percentage of candidates 
thus selected will fail us in our expectations should not deter us 
from planning and recommending study in Western countries. 

The growing autonomy of the Lutheran churches in India 
has also had some repercussions on the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in India. During the war a common task was 
entrusted to this federation: care of those churches and missions 
which were cut off from their home constituencies. With the 
aid of the Lutheran World Convention and especially of the 
American National Lutheran Council, the federation has fulfilled 
this task in a marvelous way. The orphaned churches have come 
through the war without loss and without serious interruption 
of work. This common task proved to be a strong uniting bond 
for all the Lutheran churches in India. God has blessed the fed- 
eration and its constituent churches in a very special way in con- 
nection with this experience of unstinted and unrestricted fra- 
ternal love and service. He is still blessing us in this way, for aid 
to orphaned churches and missions is more greatly needed and 
more generously granted now than during the war. 

Yet the situation in the federation is not quite the same as 
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during the years of war. The growing autonomy of the various 
constituent churches has created a new situation which is going 
to change the structure of the federation in one way or another. 
It accentuated the differences between constituent churches, dif- 
ferences which originated in their historical connections with the 
West as well as in the Indian environment (language, race, cul- 


ture). The very existence of the federation as such ceased to be | 
a generally accepted and undisputed fact and became an open | 


question. The question became all the more pressing as the | 


Lutheran churches, especially in South India, were faced with a | 


strong movement toward wider church union. It was natural 
that other denominations should also be occupied with the same 
problem of the relation among the more or less autonomous 
Indian churches themselves and also their relation to the Una 
Sancta. In South India the problem was met by a very definite 
move toward wider union in the formation of the Church of 
South India. No wonder that some influential Lutherans in the 
South considered union with the Church of South India as the 
obvious answer to the centrifugal and separatist tendencies released 
by the growth of autonomy. 

In principle the Lutheran churches of the federation gave the 
same answer as the Anglicans, Methodists, and Congregationalists 
in the South: The growth of autonomous churches will remain 
healthy only if they grow closer together at the same time. There 
is, however, one significant difference in the answer of the Luther- 
ans—at least the great majority of them—for they are convinced 
that a true manifestation of the One Holy Catholic Apostolic 


Church must include unity in faith and confession. The procla-_ 


mation of its faith is one of the visible marks of the church. If 


the oneness of the church is to become manifest, the church must _ 
speak with one voice. The obvious result is that the federation | 


prepared the way for the formation of one Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in India. Since the end of 1946 the actual preparations 
have been going on. A drafting committee has prepared the draft 
of a constitution. This draft has been considered and endorsed 
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by the executive council and is now before the constituent 
churches for their consideration. Three churches have already 
accepted the draft: the South Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church, West, and 
the Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church, East. Others have 
consented in principle but have not yet reached final action. It 
is probable that the churches in the center (Andhra, Jeypore, 
Central Provinces, and perhaps Gossner) will unite in the near 
future, and that this merger will maintain contact with the 
churches in the extreme North and South (Tamil and Santal) 
through the medium of the federation. When the federation was 
founded, one of its aims was stated to be the formation of one 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in India. There is good reason to 
believe that we are very near to achieving that goal. 

Out of the practical preparations for the formation of one 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in India grew what may well be 
termed the most important event in the recent history of the 
federation: a brief statement of faith in simple language and with 
constant reference to the situation of the Lutheran Church in 
the new India. The draft of the constitution contains, in its article 
on the basis of faith, a reference to the Holy Scriptures and to 
the Confessions of the Lutheran Church. The criticism was ex- 
pressed that very few Indian Christians knew or were even in a 
position to know the contents of our faith as set forth in the Con- 
fessions. It was decided, therefore, that a study group should be 
formed which, together with representatives from all the con- 
stituent churches, should prepare a “Brief Statement of Faith” to 
set forth the fundamental doctrines of the Lutheran Church. In 
two retreats of seven days each the study group has, together 
with the elected representatives of the churches, completed its 
work and prepared this statement. The study group endeavored 
to avoid antiquated theological formulations and slogans as well 
as wishful thinking with reference to union with other denomina- 
tions. The sole aim of the study group was to state again, on the 
basis of the Holy Scripture, what “the doctrine of the Gospel” is. 
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The surprising and immensely gratifying and significant result 
of this approach was that Lutherans with very different back- 
ground (Tamilians, Telugus, Oriyas, Americans, Swedes, Danes, 
and Germans) spoke with one voice. Common study of the 
Word of God led us to a common confession, and this common 
confession was found to be in agreement with the confessional 
statements of our Lutheran fathers, although the language and the 
scope of the “Brief Statement” naturally differ from the state- 
ments of the sixteenth century. It was proved beyond doubt that 
the only way to achieve true unity is to begin with the Scriptures. 
It was also proved that by approaching the question of confes- 
sional unity in this way we do not lose historic continuity with 
the Confessions of our fathers. 

Is it necessary to have an Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
India in organized form? After all, there was no organizational 
unity among the Lutheran churches of the sixteenth century and 
yet these churches were united in one confession. We know that 
the Una Sancta exists without organizational union. But, as has 
already been pointed out, the formation of an Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in India has become necessary to manifest the 
unity of the Lutheran churches and the fact that they proclaim 
the Gospel with one, clear voice. 

There is also another reason. While we do not agree with 
those who claim that denominational (or, better, confessional) 
differences are of historical importance only, and therefore of no 
consequence to the churches in India, we have to admit and con- 
fess that the barriers which have arisen out of relationships with 
different Lutheran churches in the West should no longer exist. 
We have to face the unpleasant fact that these barriers have seri- 
ously impeded the free flow of fraternal love, mutual aid, and 
enrichment. That rich and poor, well-developed and under- 
developed Lutheran churches still exist side by side in almost air- 
tight compartments merely because they are linked to different 
churches in America and Europe is a state of affairs which cannot 
bear close scrutiny in the light of Christian love and unity. It is 
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therefore appropriate and urgent that the sending churches con 
sider what they, on their part, can do to remove these imported 
barriers from the West. The delegation of their authority and 
resources, wholly or in part, to the Lutheran World Federation 
would help the younger churches tremendously to make the neces- 
sary readjustments among themselves. We have to realize that 
the national barriers already existing in the Indian churches pre- 
sent a formidable problem without our adding the (from the 
Indian point of view) artificial national barriers of Europe and 
America. 

Do we envision a strong controlling authority at the center 
for the Evangelical Lutheran Church in India? No. The contact 
between headquarters and the regional dioceses is to find expres- 
sion in the appointment of two full-time officers who are to do 
a great deal of traveling and thus establish personal relations be- 
tween diocese and diocese and between the dioceses and head- 
quarters. In the Christian church personal relations are of far 
greater power and importance than organizational relations which 
manifest themselves in correspondence and committee meetings. 
The organization should never develop into a kind of dictator- 
ship invested with almost limitless powers. It should, in true 
Christian spirit, always remain the humble servant of those who 
believe and proclaim the Gospel iv actu. It is therefore proposed 
to leave to the dioceses as much administrative authority and 
autonomy as possible and to foster, rather than reduce, direct 
personal contact with churches in the West. We do not aim at 


uniformity and thoughtless equality. We aim at unity in diversity, 
at one faith and one love. 


OrpHANED CHURCHES AND Missions 
The record of what the Lutheran World Convention (now 
the Lutheran World Federation) and the American National 
Lutheran Council and our brethren in faith who by their gifts 


and their prayers have supported these organizations have done 
_ for the orphaned churches and missions in India presents one of 
the finest pages written in the history of the Lutheran Church. 
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The orphaned churches and missions and their sister-churches 


in the Indian federation can but express their profound gratitude 
for this help, granted now for a period of ten years, and for the 
spirit of fraternal love which becomes so inspiringly manifest in 
this help. The Una Sancta has proved to be a reality here in a 
way which makes us bow humbly in praise before the Lord of 
the church. 

Let me briefly list what this help has meant practically. It 


has made it possible for work on the three fields to go on without 


serious interruption or reduction (except in the number of Ger- 
man missionaries employed), quite in contrast to what happened 
during and after World War I. It has made it possible for in- 
digenous and foreign workers on these fields to have their daily 
bread. It has made it possible for a few German missionaries to 
return to their fields immediately after the war, so that there are 


now two missionaries and one deaconess (the latter paid by the | 


Church of Sweden Mission) on the Leipzig field, four mission- 


aries on the Breklum field, and two missionaries and two mission- 


ary women on the Gossner field. As a result of the special grant 
for graduate studies, there are now more academically trained 
Indian workers than ever before. The churches themselves have 
also been awakened to greater activity and responsibility. And, 


finally, the aid has constantly kept before the eyes of the Fed- 


eration of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India the obligation | 


to think, pray, and care for other churches besides one’s own. 
What is the future of these orphaned churches and missions? 


We would do well to bear in mind that almost half of the Luther- | 


ans in India are involved (Gossner, 175,000; Tamil, 45,000; 
Jeypore, 30,000). Impressive as is the list of what has been 
achieved with the aid of the Lutheran World Federation, we 
have to face the fact that during these ten years we have only 


maintained the status quo (and the status of the German fields | 


was already very low at the beginning of the war!). We have | 


made little or no provision for any extension of the work. This 
has been stated clearly by the Indian federation’s committee on 
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subsidized churches. The time has come to move forward again. 

In what direction would extension of the work on the or- 
phaned fields lie? The first item to be mentioned here is a gradual 
increase in the number of missionaries. All three churches have 
asked for more missionaries because they feel that in the evan- 
gelistic field, in theological education, in medical work, and in 
one or two offices of the church the services of missionaries are 
still badly needed. The committee on subsidized churches has 
endorsed this request in a very clear statement. Almost all the 
men and women who are now in India will be going on furlough 
during the next few years, and so far we have not made arrange- 
ments for a single replacement. Moreover, it should also be men- 
tioned that the salaries paid to these men and women are dispro- 
portionately low and that they should be placed on the same 
footing as other missionaries with respect to the education of their 
children in India. 

In the second place, extension is sorely needed in equipment 
for evangelistic work. Cars, pictures, funds for evangelistic lit- 
erature, magic lanterns, etc. are needed. This is all the more im- 
portant inasmuch as there are, as has been pointed out elsewhere, 
very great opportunities for evangelistic work, especially among 
the hill tribes in the fields of the Gossner and Jeypore churches. 

Third, the three churches should be enabled to take an active 
part in the work of the United Lutheran Theological College at 
Rajahmundry, which will, so we have good reason to hope, soon 
be a reality. Orphaned churches should have their place on the 
staff as well as in the student body. The need for higher and 
more thorough theological education is as great (if not greater) 
in the orphaned churches as it is in the other constituent churches. 

Fourth, in the fields of the Gossner and Jeypore churches 
there is a tremendous need for medical work as an effective aid 
for evangelistic work. In the whole Jeypore country, and in a 
radius of about one hundred miles beyond its boundaries, there 
is not one good hospital. The Breklum Mission had a medical 
missionary ready to sail three times. Twice the war and once the 
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currency restrictions of the Third Reich intervened and frus-. 
trated the preparations. 

Fifth, the need for more intensive higher education still con- 
tinues, especially in the Jeypore church which lags behind in 
this respect. 

It is not proposed to raise the subsidies paid to the church on, 
the regular budget (pastoration and general education). If there: 
is additional expenditure, as may be expected, for salaries (dear-: 
ness allowances) and schools, it should and can be met by the) 
churches themselves—unless, of course, the inflation of the rupee 
grows worse instead of better. 

It may seem bold and unreasonable to point out the need for) 
an extension of the work. But if we look at it from the Indian 
point of view, it ought to be understood. Why should the three 
orphaned churches and mission fields be hindered in their develop- 
ment, and why should the tasks which are to be fulfilled be left 
undone only because they happen to be linked up with German 
missionary societies? Somehow national barriers seem to be grossly 
out of place here if we look at the situation through Indian eyes. 
And that is the only way in which we can and should look at them 
in these days! We shall endanger the unity among Lutherans in 
India if we allow this state of things to continue much longer. 

Where should the funds for the extension of the work out- 
lined above come from? As far as the regular budget of the 
churches is concerned, any additional amount needed for pastora- | 
tion and education should come from the churches. Moreover, | 
the churches should be urged to make a gradual reduction of 
subsidy one of their foremost aims. As far as the extension of 
the evangelistic side of the work (including theological college | 
and medical work) is concerned, there are three main possibilities: | 
(1) That the Lutheran World Federation take full charge of the | 
orphaned fields and their needs, not only as an organization grant- | 
ing subsidies, but also as a trustee in lieu of the home boards. | 
Incidentally, this is the course favored by the committee on sub- 
sidized churches. (2) That the Lutheran World Federation, act- 
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ing as trustee but supported by the German boards to the best 
of their ability and in consultation with them, take the respon- 
sibility. (3) That with the aid of the good offices of the Lutheran 
World Federation, other (and perhaps preferably continental) 
missionary societies be requested to take over, temporarily or 
permanently, one or another of the German fields, again per- 
haps in cooperation with the German boards. Such cooperation 
need not become effective in Europe; it could be achieved entirely 
on the field because both societies would be assistants of the 
Indian church only and could meet and cooperate on that level. 

The question of property—in so far as it has not been or will 
not be transferred to the Indian church—would best be settled by 
an arrangement under which the Lutheran World Federation 
would become the legal owner and, vis-a-vis the German boards, 
the trustee (permanent) of all property which for the time being 
would remain with the mission. 

It is in the interest of the German home constituencies and 
the preservation of their missionary zeal that they again be made 
active partners in deliberations and decisions regarding fields 
which will eventually be returned to their care, even if for some 
years to come such fields remain under the trusteeship of the 
Lutheran World Federation. The personal contact of mission- 
aries and Indian Christians with those who out of love pray for 
and give to them is a blessing which should not be withheld. 
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By Lennart PrnoMaAa 


Helsinki, Finland | 


Tue holiness of God is the central message of the Scriptures. Even | 
God’s people have to become holy, i.e. separated unto God. We 
learn this from the Old Testament—for example, in Leviticus 
11:44, “I am the Lord your God; sanctify yourselves therefore, 
and be ye holy; for I am holy.” The same thing is repeated in 
the New Testament: “This is the will of God, even your sanc- | 
tification” (Thessalonians 4:3). “Follow after . . . sanctification, 
without which no man shall see the Lord” (Hebrews 12:14). 
But how can God’s holiness, this absolute separation from all sin, 
be realized in sinful man? How is sanctification possible? 

In the Old Testament God’s covenant with his people was — 
the basis of sanctification. The way to achieve sanctification was 
obedience to the Law. To the law-abiding life belonged, in addi- 
tion to a life according to God’s will, regular service in the temple 
with offerings and manifold rites of purification. 

In the New Testament, the goal of holiness remains the same, 
yet the way of achieving it is different: “Having therefore, breth- _ 
ren, boldness to enter into the holy place by the blood of Jesus, 
by the way which he has dedicated for us, a new and living way, 
through the veil, that is to say, his flesh” (Hebrews 10:19, 20). 
Obedience to the Law is at best incomplete and feeble. In the 
New Testament it is therefore replaced by God’s deed in Christ: 
“For all have sinned, and fall short of the glory of God; being 
justified freely by his a: through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus” (Romans 3 24). 

This way of anduaeeee we find most clearly pictured by 
St. Paul. In order to understand it correctly we must have a 
starting point in the center of his message. 
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Tue EscuarotocicaL Messace: THE Two Arons 

Recent investigators have almost unanimously come to the 
conclusion that one of the most central ideas of St. Paul is his 
message of the fullness of time (Galatians 4:4). The present time 
is on the borderline between two ages or acons. Through the 
death and victorious resurrection of Jesus, the situation of the 
world has been changed. The dominion of the unseen world has 
been transferred from the prince of darkness to God and Christ. 
“The present evil world” (Galatians 1:4) has nevertheless not 
yet passed. The old aeon, the aeon of death, still rules over all 
mankind through Adam (Romans 5:12). On the other hand, 
through Christ the power of life has already broken forth (Romans 
5: 15-19; 8:1, 2). 

This whole conception of time, which is the basis of St. Paul’s 
view of the two aeons, is different from our Western way of 
thinking. The aeons are not sharply bounded by each other as 
if the death of Christ had put an end to the old aeon. On the 
contrary, both the old and the new acon are now in effect. Both 
Adam and Christ rule over the world. 

In order to understand this, one must notice the peculiarity 
of the Biblical conception of “the prototype.” * The prototype, 
the archetype, is a prophecy and a promise of that which is to 
come. Accordingly, Adam signifies the whole fallen race. As 
long as the history of mankind continues, the sin and condemna- 
tion of Adam continues to be planted and renewed in his descend- 
ants. In Christ, however, mankind has received another proto- 
type which is contrary to Adam. In him the grace and the gift 
of God “abound unto the many” (Romans 5:15). The age of 
Adam bears the mark of sin and condemnation. The new aeon 
which has begun in Christ carries with it salvation and blessing. 
The parallelism between Adam and Christ is not limited to Romans 
5:12-21; it extends over the whole conception of salvation in 
the Epistle to the Romans, and, what is more, over St. Paul’s con- 
~ Hans Hofer, Die Rechtfertigungsverkundigung des Paulus nach neuerer Forschung, 


1940, p. 22ff., has given convincing evidence of the dominating position which this 
thought of prototype (“Wurzeldenken”) possesses in the Biblical way of thinking. 
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ception of salvation as a whole (I Corinthians 15:22, 45-473 
Colossians 1:18). 

Both aeons still continue in force, the old aeon in Adam and 
the new one in Christ. One can accordingly live in both aeons 
at the same time, and we actually do so. Asa descendant of Adam, 
even the Christian is still weak and frail, exposed to temptations 
and downfalls. In all this the Christian realizes the prototype of 
Adam. As received into grace, the Christian realizes the proto- 
type of Christ. Thus one who does not participate in the gift of 
Christ is living in one acon only, in the old aeon, whereas one 
who belongs to Christ is living in both aeons. “The body of death” 
(Romans 7:24), the old order of things, keeps him continually 
bound. In so far as he belongs to Christ, however, he is at the 
same time a man of the new aceon. 

The new order of things which has begun through Christ 
can also be pictured as a state of victory: nothing can any more 
separate us from the love of Christ, for, if God be for us, no one 
can be against us (Romans 8: 31-39). “Death is swallowed up in 
victory” when God “giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (I Corinthians 15:54-57). Therefore “we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ” (Romans 5:11). 
To know Christ means to know the power of his resurrection 
(Philippians 3:10), and not only this, but also to participate in 
the same resurrection (I Corinthians 15:12ff., 2off.). His resur- 
rection from the dead is only the beginning of a great series of 
events to which the believer organically belongs (I Corinthians 
Poel 2 ite, 201s) 

The continued existence of the old aeon is nevertheless a 
tangible reality. A consequence of it is the gravity with which 
St. Paul speaks of “the law of sin and of death” (Romans 714-23; 
8:2) and exclaims, “Who shall deliver me out of the body of this 
death?” (Romans 7:24). he circumstances resulting from the 
continued domination of the old aeon cause the apostle to com- 
mend himself as a minister of God “‘in afflictions, in necessities, 
in distresses,” etc. (II Corinthians 6: 4ff.). He is so oppressed by 
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the powers of the old aeon as to write to members of his congre- 
gation, “So then death worketh in us, but life in you” (II Corin- 
thians 4:12). 

When the new aeon breaks into the domain of the old aeon, 
it is an eschatological occurrence. This eschatology is not an 
unwholesome absorption in the last things. Therefore it does 
not cause an idle expectation of things to come. By eschatology 
we here mean only that St. Paul concentrates his message around 
salvation in Christ. In Christ God’s plan for the world will be 
realized—‘‘the mystery which hath been hid from all ages and 
generations: but now hath it been manifested to his saints” 
(Colossians 1:26). 

Even justification is here an eschatological act. The reality 
of Christ is by nature at once geschichtlich and endgeschichtlich. 
It belongs simultaneously to time and to the last time. The end, 
ta eschata, is, in Christ, current history. The end has become 
actual in the present. 


Justirication Now AND IN THE FinaL JUDGMENT 

Just as the new aeon which has broken forth through Christ 
implies that “the end” is immediately at hand, even so the gift 
which is given by Christ belongs to “the end.” Justification is, 
in other words, something eschatological. It is the judgment 
which God pronounces at the last day, but this judgment is 
already actualized in the present. And yet the judgment will be 
executed only on the last day. Then only will salvation be con- 
summated. Under the circumstances of earthly life it is accord- 
ingly always incomplete. Therefore it has been possible to speak 
of instituted justification and of final justification. To the former 
could be referred those passages in which the apostle speaks of 
the peace which God has already given us in Christ (Romans 
8:24, 5:1; Galatians 2:16, 3:26), and, i in addition, those passages 
where mention is made of the firm hope belonging to faith (Ro- 
mans 8:24, 31ff., 12:12; Galatians 5:5; I Corinthians 9: 24-273 
Philippians 3: 12-14). 


Among Lutherans this justification is usually considered to be 
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the whole of justification. But if this is so, it is difficult to under- 
stand why. the apostle speaks, in many passages, of a final judgment | 
according to works (Romans 2:6-ro; Il Corinthians 5:10; | Tim- | 
othy 6:12; II Timothy 2:5, 4:8). It is also to be observed that 
St. Paul can take the final judgment concerning himself as open 
to question when he says, “For I know nothing against myself; 
yet am I hereby not justified: but he that judgeth me is the Lord” 
(I Corinthians 4:4). Likewise, special attention is to be paid to | 
his confession that if he does not buffet his body and bring it | 
into subjection there is danger that he may be rejected (I Corin- 
thians 9:27). If by his faith he was already perfect, how could 
he have written, “If by any means I may attain unto the resurrec- 
tion from the dead” (Philippians 3:11)? Besides, it is worth 
noticing that the verb dikaioo (to justify) occurs in the future 
tense in such central passages as Romans 2:13, 3:20, 30.” Evi- 
dently St. Paul preached that final justification will take place on | 
the last day. When he speaks of the day of the Lord he has in 
mind a sentence or an acquittal, but in no case is it something 
which permits one’s yielding to carelessness (Romans 2:5, 16; : 
I Corinthians 1:8, 3:13, 5:15; Philippians 1:6, 10, 2:16; I Thessa- 
lonians 5:2). 

If the second part of justification will be realized only on the 
last day, what lies between the instituted and the final justifica- 
tion? St. Paul himself gives the following answer: “TI press on, if 
so be that I may apprehend that for which also I was apprehended — 
by Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself yet to have appre- 
hended: but one thing I do, forgetting the things which are be-_ 
hind, and stretching forward to the things which are before, I | 
press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God | 
in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 3:12-14). And when he speaks of 
the same thing in another connection, in a parable of the race-_ 
track, he says, “Even so run, that ye may attain” (I Corinthians | 
a rrda Kaila says in his article, “Pelastus armosta ja tuomio tekojen mukaan” (Sal- | 
vation by grace and judgment on account of works), in Kotimaa, May 30, 1941, p. 2, | 


that the doctrine of works as the basis of judgment occurs everywhere in the New | 
‘Testament. 
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9:24). This we must do for a crown that is incorruptible. 

Between instituted and final justification lies sanctification, 
and it receives power precisely from the justification by which 
God declares a man righteous by faith. It is to be noticed that the 
Bible does not distinguish a boundary line between the word and 
the deed of God (Genesis 1; Hebrews 4:12, 11:3; John 5:17). 
The word of God includes creative power. Accordingly justifica- 
tion is not only the word which frees from sin but it is at the same 
time the deed which separates from sin. Here God creates “the 
new man.” * So he generates “a people for his own possession, 
zealous of good works” (Titus 2:14). Justification thus points 
onward toward the last things, and at the same time it possesses 
a power which appears in the present. This becomes evident from 
the fact that glorification is associated with sanctification; “whom 
he justified, them he also glorified” (Romans 8:30; cf. Romans 
3:23, where St. Paul says that lack of righteousness is the same 
thing as lack of glory). Justification is a mighty work of God. 
Man is declared righteous by God. “The gospel is the power of 
God” (Romans 1:16). Therefore the apostle also says, “Now 
being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have 
your fruit unto sanctification, and the end eternal life” (Romans 
B22). 


JUsTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION 

The usual dogmatic presentation makes a distinction between 
justification and sanctification, but according to the Biblical way 
of thinking they imply virtually one and the same thing. Sanctifi- 
cation is inherent in justification as a plant develops out of the 
seed in which the whole plant implicitly exists. 

In determining the chronological order of justification and 
sanctification two circumstances, according to Hofer, are to be 
noted. (1) As the Christian lives at once in both aeons, being a 
child of Adam and yet belonging to Christ, so his justification 

°Hj. A. Paunu, Paavalin pelastunsndkemys (Paul's view of salvation), 1932, pp. 8, 


49f., maintains that justification in the present only anticipates the final judgment. 
Under such circumstances the judgment of believers takes no heed of the “fruits of 


the faith.” 
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also takes place both in the present and at the final judgment. 
(2) Concerning sanctification, which occurs between justification 
and the final judgment, we have to make a distinction between 
the work of God and the cooperation of man. As seen from 
God’s point of view, justification is always at the same time sancti- 
fication too, because God not only forgives sins in justification 
but coincidentally gives the power of the Holy Spirit to do good 
works. From the human point of view, justification is only the 
starting point of sanctification; man accepts and then begins to 
make use of the power which the Holy Spirit grants. Justification 
and sanctification are inseparably joined together. If man does 
not accept sanctification, which is included in justification, even 
justification becomes void. Hence sanctification effects nothing 
new beyond justification, but God gives the former in connec- 
tion with the latter. In sanctification justification becomes ap- 
parent; it becomes practically active.* 

The close association of justification and sanctification is evi- 
dent from the fact that St. Paul, when he proclaims Christ as the 
foundation of our justification, never separates the death from 
the resurrection of Christ (Romans 4:25, 5:6-11, 6:3-11; I Corin- 
thians 15; II Corinthians 13:4; Colossians 2: 12ff). The crucifixion 
as such is not a sign of power but of weakness. The resurrection, 
on the contrary, is a sign of the power of God (II Corinthians 
13:4). When God justifies a man, he makes him a participant 
in the victorious life of Christ. In St. Paul’s words, Christ “was 
delivered up for our trespasses, and was raised for our justifica- 
tion” (Romans 4:25). The former part of this passage looks 
backward and speaks of the crucifixion and the removal of man’s 
past guilt. In the latter part the apostle is looking forward and 
speaks of the resurrection of Christ and the removal of man’s 
future guilt. The same train of thought is repeated in Romans 
8:34. We hear of the cross, of the raising of Christ from the 
dead, of the exaltation, and lastly of the function of the exalted 


‘Hofer, op. cit., pp. 56ff. 
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intercessor. “Who is he that shall condemn? It is Christ Jesus 
that maketh intercession for us.” Therefore the jusufying faith 
of St. Paul is not possible without belief in the resurrection: “If 
Christ hath not been raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins” (I Corinthians 15:17).° 

To be “in Christ” (Romans 8:1, 8:39, 12:5, and many other 
passages) means, according to the thought of the prototype, that 
the power of the resurrection of Christ already begins to be active 
in those who belong to him. They already begin to be changed 
into his image (II Corinthians 3:18). This change is effected by 
participation in the reality that is behind this age of corruption 
which is already on the way to its end. “For our citizenship is 
in heaven; from whence also we wait for a Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ: who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, 
that it may be conformed to the body of his glory, according to 
the working whereby he is able even to subject all things unto 
himself” (Philippians 3:20, 21). Even I Corinthians 5:17 speaks 
of the sacramental state which is effected by victorious com- 
munion with Christ, and of the high stage of sanctification: “Tf 
any man is in Christ, he is a new creature: the old things are 
passed away; behold, they are become new.” 

In order to have a right understanding of the exposition of 
St. Paul, the pupil of Gamaliel, it is necessary to study more 
closely his earlier rabbinical way of thinking. According to it, 
sin is what God condemns; and that is righteous which is righteous 
according to the estimation of the Law. One is clean who has 
undergone a purification pleasing to God. “The clean one’ is 
himself unchanged; on the other hand, he is clean as a result of 
the estimation of God.° In rabbinical thought the corruption of 
the value of man and of things is ultimately based on a legalistic 
way of thinking, and this legalism has a decisive influence on 
theological conceptions. When God justifies a man in the great 
day of atonement, he seals man’s fate by saying, “I declare you 
righteous in the day of the atonement and make you a new 
~ 5B, Stauffer, Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 1941, p. 117. 

* Stauffer, op. cit., pp. 121ff. 
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creature.” Whatever the state of man may be, “in the eyes of 
God” he is henceforth accounted a new creature.’ 

St. Paul'has been at school with the rabbis. Their conceptions 
throw light on his expression, “the new creature.” Even if much 
may in itself (seimshaft) remain unchanged, yet before God, in 
God’s estimation (geltungshaft), all things have become new. 
The first-mentioned perspective, pertaining to existence (Sein), 
prevents us from having any illusions about our real state. Accord- 
ingly it excludes spiritual fanaticism. ‘Uhe latter perspective, per- 
taining to value (Geltung), prevents us from becoming victims 
of despair. Although death and anguish still have sway over the 
world, yet the question of the position of the sinner in the world 
is solved when guilt is taken away. The work of Christ on the 
cross mes brought the human race before God in a totally new 
position.* 

When we allow this Mee background to throw light 
upon the terms “new creature” and “the perfect ones,” it appears 
that those who are in Christ are “new creatures,” and those who 
are justified are “perfect” and “holy”—before God. This new 
estimation is no empty phrase, nor is it a mere idea, for the word 
and the work of God go together; that is to say, the work of God 
continues in the believers. “Whom he justified, them he also 
glorified” (Romans 8:30). Indeed, a presupposition for glorifica- 
tion is a fellowship of suffering with Christ (Romans 8:17; 
Philippians 1:29; Colossians 1:24). The interpretation of St. Paul 
always leads to the same conclusion: justification and sanctifica- 
tion belong together. 

Faith in Christ or fellowship with Christ accordingly means 
not only forgiveness and freedom from the sinful past but also 
receiving the power of God from on high unto a new life. For 
this reason there is never faith without works (Romans 2: 6ff.; 
II Corinthians 9:8, Galatians 5:6, 6:4; Colossians 1:10, 3:17; 
I Thessalonians 1:3). When these works are called “fruits” (II 
Corinthians 9: 10; Galatians 5:22; Ephesians 5:9; Philippians 1: 11; 

* Stauffer, op. cit., p. 122. 
® Stauffer, op. cit., pp. 122ff. 
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Colossians 1:10), it indicates that the works of faith do not result 
from human efforts but “grow forth” from faith (II Corinthians 
g:10) exactly like fruit in the world of nature. As God’s word 
and work are one, so also are faith and the work of faith one. 

This thought is also in the background of Jesus’ great descrip- 
tion of the last judgment (Matthew 25:31-46). Those on the 
right hand will ask, “Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, 
athirst, ...a stranger ...? And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it wan one 
of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” The 
righteous did their good works unknowingly. They lived in 
faith, i.e. in obedience, but this obedience came without the least 
idea of law or commandment. Just as little had they any idea of 
reward or merit. They kept no diary about their works in order 
to put in a claim for their reward on the last day. 

The conclusion in the Epistle of James—“faith, if it have not 
works, is dead in itself” —is in keeping both with Jesus’ descrip- 
tion of the last judgment and with St. Paul’s conception of faith, 
as has become apparent from the discussion above. 

In spite of this, St. Paul can still say, “We reckon therefore 
that a man is justified by faith apart from the works of the law” 
(Romans 3:28).° This leads us to seek light upon the relation 
between the Law and the new life. 


Tue Law AnD THE New LiFe 

According to St. Paul the Law is in itself “holy, and righteous, 
and good” (Romans 7:12). Likewise it is clear that “the doers 
of the law shall be justified” (Romans 2:13), and that “he that 
doeth them [the commandments of the Law] shall live in them” 
(Galatians 3:12). So far, but not further, St. Paul makes conces- 
sions to the legal religion of the Jews. He cannot go further, for 
man lacks the qualifications to fulfill the Law: “The law is spir- 
itual: but I am carnal, sold under sin” (Romans 7:14). “There 


° This is also the conclusion of Hofer, op. cit., p. 91. Likewise Gulin, “Jaakobin 
kirjeen ongelma” (The problem of the Epistle of James), in Teologinen Aikakauskirja, 


1937, p. 298ff. 
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is a basic disproportion between the Law and man who is de- 
pendent on his natural endowment. The Law commands, and it 
presupposes in man a liberty which he, as a slave to sin, lacks. At 
the same time it persuades man that he can be well-pleasing to 
God by his own qualifications, and so it creates bybris within 
man” (Gulin). As the Law thus lures man away from God, it 
proves to be a demonic power, wherefore one has to speak of “the 
curse of the law” (Galatians 3:13) and of “the law of sin and of 
death’ (Romans 8:2). One aie after gaining the freedom of 
the Gospel, again begins to obey the commandments of the Jewish 
law, becomes anew a slave to demonic powers (stoicheia, Galatians 
3:19, 4:9f.). The Law as a threatening commander belongs to 
the old aeon: “Before faith came, we were kept in ward under the 
law” (Galatians 3:23). Therefore, “Christ is the end of the law” 
(Romans 10:4). 

The contrast between the Jewish legal religion and the new 
life in and through Christ is particularly clear if attention is paid 
to the leading principle of a life under law: “Cursed is everyone 
which continueth not in all things that are written in the book 
of the law, to do them” (Habakkuk 2:4; Galatians 3:10). This 
curse oppresses everyone who strives after salvation and perfec- 
tion by means of law, for no one can fulfill the commandments 
of the Law. Therefore the new life in Christ is totally different 
from the “oldness of the letter” (Romans 7:6). The curse is 
taken away (Galatians 3:13) and the people of the New Covenant 
are set free “into the liberty of the glory of the children of God” 
(Romans 8:21). 

However, freedom from the curse of the Law does not mean 
freedom from the will of God which is manifested in the Law. 
The Spirit of God and of Christ effects works of faith, “fruits,” 
but they are also done by the participation of man’s will. (Philip- 
pians 2:12, 13): Hence they jare in the first place works of God 
and in the second place works of man. They are connected with 
the Law in so far as they conform with the eternal will of God 


* Gulin, Uuden testamentin teologia (The theology of the New Testament), 1940, 
p. 139. 
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which is included in the Law. Yet they are not connected with 
the Law in such a way that the Law represents the compulsive 
will of God imposed from the outside and therefore extraneous 
to the inward man. The Law represents “the letter which killeth.” 
It is possessed by the “spirit of fear,” while in Christ “the spirit 
giveth life” and bestows a sure liberty (II Corinthians 3:6; cf. 
3:3-18; Romans 8:15). The contrast between that which is old 
and that which is new, between “the letter” and “the spirit,” is 
so sharp that, if we were to adapt to St. Paul the terms of Chapter 
VI of the Formula of Concord, we might say that St. Paul does 
not acknowledge “the third use of the Law.” One who has 
received the Spirit has also received the Law within his heart, for 
“the love of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts through 
the Holy Ghost which was given unto us” (Romans 5:5), and 
love is the fulfillment of the Law." 

One might equally say that man observes the will of God 
out of thankfulness, for when Judgment which threatens us be- 
cause of sin is turned into mercy in Christ, there arises in anyone 
who really has a sense of sin such a thankfulness that without any 
commandments he begins to ask what he can do in order to serve 
such a loving and wonderful Lord. Thankfulness and love lead 
to obedience. Yet this obedience is not external; it is something 
that bursts spontaneously out of the innermost soul of man. 

Here one may ask whether the parenesis, the exhortation, which 
is so often found in the Epistles of St. Paul, is not in fact a law. 
The very frequency of the parenesis, or paraclesis, in the Epistles 
demands that we give them attention. See, for example, Romans 
12:1-15, 13; Galatians 5:2—6:10; Ephesians 4: 1-6, 10; Colossians 
3:5—4:6; I Thessalonians 4: 1—5:24; and II Thessalonians 3:6-16. 

Since it expresses the morals or ethos of the New Testament, 
the parenesis puts the Protestant preacher into a difficult position. 
Traditional dogmatic theology has stressed the indicative of sal- 
vation to such an extent that the ethical imperative of the parenesis 

4 Cf. Hofer, op. cit., pp. 75ff. For more details as to the position of the Law in the 


message of Paul see Gulin, “Vapaus Paavalin julistuksessa” (Freedom in the message 
of Paul), in Teologinen Aikakauskirja, 1942, pp. 160-170. 
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slavish work by threat of punishment—a work which is ultimately 
doomed to failure anyhow."® Instead they encourage man to put | 
into active expression the new and precious inheritance which 
the people of the New Covenant already possess in Christ: “The 
other name used in the New Testament for these exhortations, 
paraclesis, bears a connotation of activity. They do not require; 
they comfort. While the Law takes a position above man, as it 
were, the comforter stands by his side (para) in order to be a 
brother who strives after his best." 

In these exhortations pulsates the new life of the Spirit. ‘This 
appears from the very fact that they do not seek to give a detailed 
blueprint of the “new man’s” manner of life. No one who reads 
them must think that everything has been said in them. They 
are rather to be understood as examples. “The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life” (II Corinthians 3:6). In this respect St. 
Paul proves to be a real disciple of Jesus who recognizes vividly 
that “the exceeding righteousness” (Matthew 5:13ff.) can only 
be illustrated with scattered examples, and that only the Spirit 
shall guide into all truth (John 16:13). St. Paul hardly speaks of 
anything as much as he does of the Spirit as the basis of the new 
life, and he always contrasts the spirit with flesh, sin, death, cor- 
ruption, and slavery.** 

This makes it evident that the parenesis does not burden Chris- 
tians with a new law. Rather it reveals that the new life in the 
Spirit is not produced by an imperative coercion, but that it is 
realized only in a life of obedience which God himself brings 
about. For this reason the parenesis is necessary. Christians must 
repeatedly hear that “they that are of Christ Jesus have crucified 
the flesh with the passions and the lusts thereof” (Galatians 5:24); 
thence it follows, “if we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us 
also walk” (Galatians 5:25). 


* Cf. Gulin, Uuden testamentin teologia (The theology of the New Testament), 
1940, p. 158. 

“ Gulin, “Lagens positiva betydelse hos Paulus” (The positive meaning of the Law 
in Paul’s theology) in Svensk Teologisk Kvartalskrift, 1942, p. 211. H. Schlier, “Romer 
12:1-3,” in R. Bultmann’s and H. Schlier’s Christus des Gesetzes Ende, 1940, pp. 53f. 

*“ A glance at a concordance of the New Testament proves this conclusively. 
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PERFECTION—IMPERFECTION 

The new aeon, or being in Christ, places man in a new level 
of life. He becomes a participant in the Spirit. To what extent 
this leads, in practical life, to a state of complete sinlessness is a 
question of central importance if we seek light on sanctification. 

No account of the ethical advancement or development of 
believers can, generally speaking, be found in the message of St. 
Paul. Yet he takes it for granted that those who are in Christ are 
moving toward greater likeness with Christ: ‘We all, with un- 
veiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory, even as from 
the Lord the Spirit” (II Corinthians 3:18). As a matter of fact, 
St. Paul’s understanding here agrees with the saying of Jesus con- 
cerning growth in sanctification as it is preserved in the Gospel 
of John, “Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh 
away: and every branch that beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, that 
it may bear more fruit” (John 15: 2). 

How far can this sanctification or transformation advance in 
practice? We have already seen that St. Paul applies the name 
“the perfect ones” to his church members (I Corinthians 2:6, 
Philippians 3:15; Colossians 1:28; 4:12). In actual fact, however, 
this name belonged to the cultic expression of that time, and 
both Christians and pagans made use of it.” To St. Paul, “perfect” 
means much the same as “a spiritual man,” for I Corinthians 2:6, 
“We speak wisdom among the perfect,” is more fully explained 
in the same chapter, verses 13-16." They are men in whom Christ 
is working, men who look to Christ” and whose source of power 
is Christ. This does not imply perfection in the ethical sense. 
It is not a question of moral but of cultic perfection, as can be 
seen, for example, in the well-known circumstances in the church 
of Corinth. The apostle estimated his own condition to be so far 


38 Paunu, op. cit., pp. 90f., says, “Within heathenism, in the Hellenistic mystery re- 
ligions, this signified those who through holy consecration or ‘baptism’ had become 
‘perfect men,’ teleoi anthropoi. They had seen the god, they had achieved the full 


gnosis, and so they had become gods.” 
* Johannes Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief, 1925, pp. 53, 64£. 


4 See note 19, 
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from perfection that he recognized the possibility of being re- | 


jected if he were not steadfast enough to buffet his body and 
bring it into subjection (I Corinthians 9:27). 


This peculiar definition of perfection has called forth discus- | 


sion of the dialectics of the idea of perfection. Barth has put it 


thus: Christian perfection is included in Christian imperfection, | 
to have reached the goal is to press toward the goal. Under such | 


circumstances it is perfection and imperfection at the same time. | 


It is perfect since Christ creates it, and it is imperfect because it 


will be perfected only on the last day when “the shall fashion anew | 


the body of our humiliation, that it may be conformed to the 
body of his glory” (Philippians 3:21).” 


These dialectics of perfection are already found in Jesus’ Ser- 


mon on the Mount. He appraises as blessed those who are poor _ 


(in Spirit), those that mourn, that hunger and thirst after right- 


eousness, that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake, and | 
those that are reproached for Christ’s sake—in short, those whose } 


greatness is in their smallness. They are rich before God just 


because they have nothing themselves (Matthew 5:1-12; Luke | 


6:20-23). The same idea is repeated in the controversy about 
who shall be accounted greatest: “Let him become as the younger; 


and he that is chief, as he that doth serve” (Luke 22:26).” St. | 


Paul says in perfect accordance with this, “When I am weak, 
then am I strong” (II Corinthians 12:10). Lack of power of his 


own makes it possible for a man to be filled with God’s power. 
In like manner we must also understand the picture of the weak- | 
ness of the apostolic ministry which, in fact, is an expression of | 


its highest power and glory (II Corinthians 6: 4-10). 


With these dialectics of perfection the dialectics of rest and | 


activity are inseparably associated. The new state is perfected. 
A man who is in faith has already reached his goal. He is “‘raised 


” Wendland, “Ethik und Eschatologie in der Theologie des Paulus,” in Neue kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, 1930, p. 778. 

* According to our Western view of the high esteem of work, we have usually 
understood these words of the servant so that Jesus appraises the servant on the ground 
of his work. Yet the idea might be: he is the greatest because he humbles himself most. 
The work of slaves was despised (Luke 17:9-10). 
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together with Christ” (Colossians 3:1). Yet a serious striving 
toward the goal is demanded of man as a necessary complement, 
or as a response, or as an echo. To the man who is “‘a new creature” 
and who has “peace with God,” this exhortation is addressed: 
“Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one 
receiveth the prize? Even so run, that ye may attain” (I Corin- 
thians 9:24). 

The problem of the dialectics of perfection and of activity 1s 
finally clarified in the light of the two acons. The Christian lives 
as a matter of fact in two ages—on one hand, in the time of cor- 
ruption, of imperfection, of obedience to the letter, and of ex- 
pectation; and on the other hand, in the ume of incorruption, of 
perfection, of freedom, and of fulfillment. Hence two completely 
opposite estimations of the Christian’s life are valid. One who is 
already made righteous is still in need of righteousness; the sanc- 
tified one needs new sanctification; and one who is “raised to- 
gether with Christ” says about himself, “If by any means I may 
attain unto the resurrection from the dead” (Colossians 3:1; 
Philippians 3:11). If one of the two sides of this seeming con- 
tradiction is eliminated, the existence of one of the two aeons is 
denied; and simultaneously either grace or sin, either the work of 
God or the work of man is denied. This would also lead to a 
wrong view of the real condition of the Christian. It is looked 
upon as either consummated or unconsummated, as either perfect 
or imperfect. 


EVANGELISM AND THE WAY OF SALVATION 


By Uuras SAARNIVAARA 


Hancock, Michigan, U.S.A. 


When a physician wants to heal a sick person, he must know how 
to go about it. When a shepherd wishes to lead a stray sheep back 
to the fold, he must know the way. When we try to rescue sin- 
ners from the way of eternal perdition and bring them to the 
fold of Christ, we must know how this can be done. 

One of the great slogans of our time is evangelism. It seems 
that God is awakening his church to a new realization of the 
importance of its Christ-given task 'to save souls. But the trouble 
is that in many cases men who should lead others to Christ do not 
know the way themselves. Of course, they know the answer of 
St. Paul to the Philippian jailor who lay trembling at his feet ask- 
ing what he should do to be saved: “Believe in the Lord Jesus, 
and thou shalt be saved.” But St. Paul not only spoke these words; 
he also proclaimed the Gospel to the jailor and his family. With- 
out an explanation of what faith in Jesus meant, the jailor would 
hardly have been able to understand the way of salvation and to 
believe in Christ as his Saviour. The same is true today. People 
are not helped if we only say, “Believe in Christ.” We must show 
them what it means to believe in Christ, and how such a faith is 
born in the human heart. 

Luther and the Lutheranism of his time had a clear and plain 
answer to grace-seeking sinners. The Lutherans of that time had 
a definite conception of the way of salvation. But after the era 
of the Reformation this was almost entirely lost, at least in prac- 
tice. The Lutheranism of the twentieth century has this treasure 
in a well-preserved form in the books inherited from the Reforma- 
tion, but usually it is treated like a curiosity kept in museums. 
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When we read present-day Lutheran books on the “way of sal- 
vation,” we soon realize that the writers know nothing or very 
little of what the Lutheran Reformation taught on the matter. 
This is the situation in spite of the Luther renaissance of our time. 
It is therefore high time to study this all-important question on 
the basis of the Scriptures and in the light of the teachings of 
Luther and the Confessions. 


BaptisM AND CoNVERSION 

In Baptism sins are washed away, or forgiven, in the name of 
Christ (Acts 22:16), and through it a person becomes a disciple 
of Christ (Matthew 28:19). He who is baptized and believes is 
saved (Mark 16:16). Luther says in his Small Catechism that 
Baptism “works forgiveness of sins, delivers from death and the 
devil, and gives eternal life to all who believe. . . .” 

Only those who are believers are saved. Those baptized per- 
sons who lack faith and a knowledge of Christ as their Saviour 
are lost in their sins. Baptism does not save without faith, but 
only with faith. Luther emphasizes that the divine promise which 
is given in the Gospel (the sacraments are only special ways or 
forms of applying the Gospel promise to an individual) always 
requires faith, and without faith it does not benefit a man (Weimar 
ee O: 511), 

Luther also emphasizes that without experiencing terrors of 
conscience on account of sin and the judgment of God, and with- 
out experiencing the peace and joy of a good conscience given by 
the Holy Spirit, man cannot have true faith. No one becomes a 
believer through instruction and learning but only through an 
experienced conversion. Luther’s definition of faith is this: 
“When the penitent and terrified conscience gets peace, consola- 
tion, and joy from the Gospel, it is called faith. This faith makes 
us righteous before God. People must be diligently taught that 
this faith cannot come about without serious and true repentance 
and terror of conscience before God.” “Where the forgiveness 
of sins is preached without repentance, the result is that people 
assume that they already have obtained the forgiveness of sins and 
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become secure and fearless—which is a greater error than all the 
errors that have existed prior to this time. It is truly necessary 
that we be on our guard against that’ (Weimar ed., 26:202f.). 


If this is the only way of coming to faith and a ‘Knowledge of | 
Christ, then those who have not fallen from the grace which they _ 


were offered in Baptism must come to faith in this manner. They 
need a true conversion, which consists of experience of the ter- 


rors of conscience and of the peace and joy of salvation through | 
the consolation of the Gospel. Professor Ole Hallesby, of Nor- | 


way, calls this the conversion of “childhood Christians.” It is 
not a conversion from ungodliness, but it means that the person 
baptized in infancy personally appropriates what was given him. 
He receives the Holy Spirit in his heart so that he experiences the 
things of which he has heard and learned. According to Luther, 
“Experience must follow, so that the Christian is able to say: 


Before this I have heard and believed that Christ 1s my Saviour | 


who has conquered my sins and death; now I also experience that 
it is so” (Weimar ed., 45:599.5). “Nobody can truly under- 


stand God and his Word unless he has received such an under- 


standing from the Holy Spirit. But no one can get it from the 
Holy Spirit without experiencing, perceiving, and feeling it. In 
such an experience the Holy Spirit teaches us as in his own school, 


and without it one learns nothing but empty words and vain 


fables” (Weimar ed., 7:546.24). 


Without an experienced knowledge of salvation man’s Chris- | 
tianity is a mere “head knowledge.” He may have learned the - 
words describing the Christian faith, but he does not know it | 


by his own experience. If a church leads men to be content with 
such a “Christianity,” Luther says, it leads them to an error which 
is worse than all the errors of the Roman Church. 


Our main purpose here is to deal with the question of the | 


conversion of people who have fallen from faith. But since there 
is no essential difference between the conversion of ‘childhood 
Christians” and those who have fallen into sin and worldliness, 
what we say applies to all. Christ said to his disciples who had 
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not received the Holy Spirit, Nixceptiye-besconverted, mye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 18:3). 


CoNVERSION 

Christ offered a simple definition of conversion when he said: 
“The kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye and believe the 
Gospel” (Mark 1:15). Repentance and faith in the Gospel is 
the way of salvation. Man is converted through repentance and 
faith. 

Christ spoke of the same thing, only from a different point of 
view, when he gave his disciples the great commission to preach 
repentance and remission of sins in his name to all nations (Luke 
24:47). He meant that secure and impenitent sinners should be 
convicted of their sins in order that they might see and realize 
their lost and condemned condition and their need of grace. 
Repentant or penitent sinners should be released from their sins 
by the preaching of forgiveness in the name of Christ. 

Christ did not send his disciples out to give people the impres- 
sion that everything was well with their souls if they went to 
church, paid their contributions, and led a decent life. He sent 
them out to convert people by preaching repentance and remis- 
sion of sins. And the first messengers of the Lord followed this 
instruction. They preached: “Repent ye and be converted that 
your sins be blotted out” (Acts 3:19). 

Most preachers today do not dare to say to their listeners that 
most of them are lost sinners. And most preachers do not preach 
remission of sins in Christ’s name. ‘They only speak about Christ 
and forgiveness. Therefore, most preaching in our time is just a 
beating of the air. The renowned German homiletician F’. Nieber- 
gall described this kind of preaching with the phrase, Es predigt. 
People who listen to this kind of preaching are not told whether 
they are lost or saved, or what they should do to be saved. Pastor 

* The word “repentance” is sometimes used in a larger sense, synonymous with “con- 
version”; then “repentance” or “conversion” consists of penitence and faith. But when 


we speak of “repentance and faith,” we use the term “repentance” in a narrower 
ense, synonymous with “penitence” or “contrition.” 
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Walter J. Kukkonen, of the Suomi Synod, writes of this sort of : 
preaching: “We still play with words like ‘sin’ and ‘guilt,’ but 


does it make us preachers of repentance? And what does it mean 


when we glibly use words like ‘grace,’ ‘forgiveness, and ‘salva- | 
tion’? He who preaches about repentance will also preach about | 


remission of sins, and that is not the Christian Gospel, nor is it 


preaching.” 
That we do not exaggerate is evident from the fact that in 


general nothing happens in most congregations. People do not | 


repent of their sins, they do not beg for mercy and pardon, they | 


do not rejoice in their salvation, nor do they try to win others 
to Christ. Nothing happens because pastors do not expect any- 
thing to happen. 


REPENTANCE 
The New Testament word for repentance, etanoia, is a trans- 


lation of the Hebrew and Aramaic word which means a turn or | 


conversion. It means change of mind in which man turns around 
by “coming to himself” and realizing that he has gone astray and 
sinned; with a penitent heart he turns to God to confess his sin 
and guilt and to ask for mercy. In his parable of the prodigal son 


Jesus gives a vivid illustration of what repentance is. It is “godly 


sorrow” over sin, confession of sin, and seeking grace and re- 
admission into fellowship with God. 


The preaching which aims at effecting such repentance must _ 
show people (1) their sins, (2) the judgment of God upon sin | 
and the eternal damnation which is the wages of sin, and (3) the © 
gracious invitation of God and his offer of forgiveness and sal- | 


vation. 


If the Law does not touch the conscience of a sinner so that | 


he is frightened on account of his sins and the condemnation 
under which he is, he is not able to understand the Gospel. If 
the Holy Spirit, by means of the Law, does not first convict him 
of his sin and make him hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
faith cannot be born in his heart. He does not even understand 
what faith is, for he may assume that it is an intellectual assent 
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to the Word of God or the doctrines of the church. We have 
seen how Luther warned against preaching the Gospel to im- 
penitent sinners. He criticized ministers who teach their congre- 
gation the right doctrine of the Gospel without trying first to 
bring them under the conviction of sin and only afterwards to 
faith through the consolation of the Gospel. Orthodox doctrine 
which remains “head knowledge” and ‘“‘decent churchliness” leads 
people to hell just as surely as false doctrine or atheism. 

Sin is rebellion against God in the heart, mouth, and actions 
of man. Consequently, in repentance the break with sin must 
also take place in all these spheres.” It must be a contrition of the 
heart, a confession of the mouth, and works or actions whereby 
the penitent sinner shows his repentance and rights the wrongs 
he has done. Whenever the Word of God is rightly proclaimed 
and received, it works this threefold repentance, and it demands 
that it must not be opposed. 

True contrition of the heart leads to confession with the 
mouth. A confession to God in solitude does not suffice, although 
it is the first and the most essential thing. As a man in sinning 
speaks out of the fullness of his heart, so he does when he repents. 
The prodigal son repented first in his heart. Then he returned 
to his father and made confession with his mouth. When people 
on Pentecost were pricked in their hearts and so became contrite, 
they also said with their mouths, ‘““What should we do to be 
saved?” When the Philippian jailor repented in his heart and fell 
trembling at the feet of Paul and Silas, he also said with his mouth, 
“Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” 

In the instances of conversion recorded in the New Testament 
people usually opened their mouths and asked for salvation, thus 
confessing their lost condition and their willingness to be recon- 
ciled with God. Sometimes they did not literally say this with 
their mouth, but their behavior and the expressions of their faces 
were equivalent to an oral confession. So it was with the sinful 
~ = Cf. Adolph Koberle, The Quest for Holiness (Rechtfertigung und Heiligung), 
p. 232. 
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woman who wept at the feet of Jesus, and the man sick with | 
palsy (Matthew 9; Luke 7). | 

True contrition of the heart includes not only a desire to con- | 
fess sins to God and to pray for mercy; it also includes a desire 
to find some members of the people of God, the church, to whom 
they might disclose their predicament and ask for help in order — 
to be reconciled with God. Even if God in his grace and omnipo- _ 
tence may exceptionally help men to faith through his Word in | 
the Bible, no servants of God being available, nevertheless contri-_| 
tion contains a craving for fellowship with God’s people, and it 
will be sought at the first opportunity. As a general rule, how- 
ever, the following words of Luther hold true: “He who would 
find Christ must first find the church. .. . Now, the church is not 
wood and stone, but the company of believing people. . . . They 
surely have Christ in their midst. For outside the Christian church 
there is no truth, no Christ, no: salvation” (Weimar ed., 10, 
I: 140). 

If a man says that he wishes to be saved but wants to take care 
of his salvation privately with God, he shows by this that he is far 
from being contrite. “The man whose pride is unbroken,” says 
Adolph Koberle, “is prouder of nothing than his independent 
condition that requires no help from his neighbor; the one who 
rues his sins desires absolution, counsel, and aid against his sin 
from the mouth of his brother.” * 


FORGIVENESS AND F aIrH 

Christ commissioned his disciples to preach remission of sins 
in his name to those who repent (Luke 24:47). Preaching of 
repentance is not equivalent to speaking about repentance. Like- 
wise, preaching of the remission of sins is not identical with 
speaking about Christ and forgiveness in him. 

Our Lord gave his disciples an example of how the remission 
of sins is to be proclaimed. He said to a man who was in anguish 
on account of his sins, “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven 

Ope cits pe 232. 
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thee” (Matthew 9:2). To the woman who Wept over her sins 
at his feet he said, ‘ hy sins are forgiven” (Luke 7:48). Thus 
Christ told penitent sinners directly and unconditionally that 
their sins were forgiven. In his great commission Christ said to 
his disciples, ““As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you. . 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit, they. a are 
remitted unto them; whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained” 
(John 20:22, 23). 

When Christ said to his disciples that they had the power 
and authority of binding and loosing men here on earth (Matthew 
16:19, 18:18) he meant the same thing: they had the task and 
power to preach the Law and the Gospel, repentance and remis- 
sion of sins in his name. Whenever they did so, the work was 
done before God in heaven. God performed his work of binding 
and loosing through the service of his children on earth. 

The words of Christ show that the task and authority to bind 
and loose, to retain and remit sins on earth, is a task and power 
given to Christians personally. It is not a thing to be written in 
a book and deposited there for the use of following generations 
according to their needs. It is a service which the followers of 
Christ in all ages have to perform for their contemporary fellow- 
men. In every generation the children of the Kingdom are to be 
Christ’s messengers who preach to their fellowmen repentance 
and forgiveness in the name of their Lord, and absolve from sins 
those who desire and ask for it. 

The best way to proclaim the forgiveness of sins is that used 
by Christ himself: “Thy sins are forgiven.” But since he said 
that his followers should do this in his name, we must add his 
name to our proclamation of remission, to our absolution. Fur- 
thermore, the New Testament teaches that sins are forgiven and 
blotted out by the blood of Christ. Thus we come to some such 
form as: “Thy sins are forgiven in the name of Jesus Christ and 
in his atoning blood.” 

We are, of course, not bound to any given formula. Never- 
theless, a good Biblical formula is a great help. The main thing 
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is that penitent and grace-seeking sinners are given a direct and. 


unconditional assurance or declaration that their sins are forgiven 
in the namie of Jesus Christ and for the sake of his atoning blood 
and sacrifice. Without his name and sacrifice there is no forgive- 
ness of sins. 

In Infant Baptism remission of sins is proclaimed and applied 


the first time. For those who fall from grace but repent and — 
wish to be restored to fellowship with God, the Bible knows 


only one means by which they can have their sins forgiven: the | 


preaching of the forgiveness of sins, either in public sermons or 
in private absolution. The only difference between these two forms 


is that in absolution there is only one listener and recipient, and 


that the laying on of hands is ordinarily used. 
In public sermons the remission of sins should not only be 


spoken about but should also be unconditionally proclaimed and | 


declared to needy sinners. When this is done, God may help 
some penitent souls to appropriate it. Unfortunately, such preach- 
ing of forgiveness is extremely rare in our churches, although 
Luther says that “a Christian preacher will never open his mouth 
without declaring absolution to his listeners” (Weimar ed., 15: 
485.31). But even when this is done, there are many people for 


whom the words of Luther are true: “Although it pertains to | 
you, yet you are not so sure of it. But here [in personal absolu- 


tion] it cannot pertain to anybody but you alone” (15:486). 
Christ did not institute the Holy Communion for use in con- 

version. He gave it to those who already were his followers. It 

is not a “sacrament of initiation” but a “sacrament of nutrition,” 


not a sacrament for the spiritually dead (by which they are re-_ 


stored to grace and life) but for the spiritually living. Christians 
confess and show forth their faith (“proclaim the death of the 
Lord”), express their mutual love and fellowship, and are strength- 
ened in their faith by receiving the body and blood of Christ. 
Many people have the false notion that a person who has 
fallen from grace may have his sins forgiven and be restored to 


fellowship with God by receiving the Lord’s Supper. In the early 
fe 
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church, and also in the post-apostolic church, only Christians 
were admitted to Holy Communion. Catechumens and Chris- 
tians who had committed grave sins and had not been restored 
to full fellowship with the church had to leave the place of wor- 
ship before Communion. The prodigal (Luke 15) had first to 
be reconciled with his father and clothed in a new garment before 
he was invited to the festival table prepared for him in his father’s 
house. A fallen man must be restored to full fellowship with 
God and the church before he can be admitted to the Lord’s 
Table. This is the teaching of Luther (Weimar ed., 11:485) and 
our Confessions (Augsburg Confession, xx). 

Lutherans agree concerning the meaning of justification. But 
it is not clear to all that justification takes place in the Christian 
church. The church is the “forum of heaven” where Christ sits 
on his “throne of mercy” and pronounces his merciful judgment 
of acquittal, or forgiveness, through the service of his children, 
the ministry of reconciliation. According to Christ’s institution 
the ministry of reconciliation, or the office of the keys, is the 
agency through which grace-seeking sinners receive divine par- 
don and become sharers of the blessings of Christ’s expiating 
sacrifice. Luther teaches emphatically that the “key” whereby 
the door of God’s kingdom is opened to repentant sinners is not 
in heaven but on earth (Weimar ed., 30, 11:498). 

Consequently the sinner who is burdened with his guilt should 
seek grace and pardon from the ministry of reconciliation and 
not by struggling alone in prayer or merely reading the Bible. 
Luther says: “No one shall come to a knowledge of Christ, nor 
obtain the forgiveness acquired by him, nor receive the Holy 
Ghost without the use of external and public means; but God 
has embraced this treasure in the oral Word or public ministry. 
He will not perform his work in a corner, or mysteriously in 
the heart, but will have it heralded and distributed openly among 
the people. ... Therefore this part also, namely the external Word 
or preaching, belongs to Christianity as a channel or means 
(Robre und Mittel) through which we obtain the forgiveness of 
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sins or the righteousness of Christ” (Weimar ed., 29: atic) 
The teaching of the Lutheran Confessions is similar. In Article 
xu of the Augsburg Confession we have a classical definition of 
. (74 3 . h h 
conversion: “Touching repentance they [the Lutheran chure es | 
teach that such as have fallen after Baptism may find remission 
of sins whenever they come to repentance, and the church should 


give them absolution. Now, true repentance consists properly of 


these two parts: One is contrition, that is, terrors smiting the | 
conscience through the knowledge of sin; the other is faith, which | 
is born of the Gospel, or absolution, and believed that for Christ’s | 


sake sins are forgiven, comforts the conscience, and delivers it 
from terrors. Then good works are bound to follow, which are 
the fruits of repentance.” 


This clear and definite teaching of the order of salvation is 


almost extinct in most Lutheran churches in our time. It has sur- 
vived in Luther’s writings and in the Confessions, but it is no 
longer used. No wonder that most Lutherans do not know what 
they should do to be saved! 

Oral petition for pardon and grace, and a direct, unconditional 
proclamation of absolution to penitent sinners, should be a normal 
thing when sinners are converted, and also when believers need 
comfort and strengthening for their faith. Opportunity to receive 
absolution should be a regular feature of evangelistic services. 


This is done in our time only in the Lutheran Church of Hungary; | 


in general it is done nowhere else. 
Lutheran theology commonly teaches that the means of grace 
are only different forms of applying the Gospel promise to pen- 


itent and believing sinners. ‘The same grace, forgiveness of sins, | 
life, and salvation are imparted in all of them. This is true. Yet | 
cach means of grace (Baptism, the preaching of the Word, per- | 


sonal absolution, and the Lord’s Supper) has its own special place 


in the order of salvation, and also its special function and task. 


Therefore, the whole grace of God cannot be received through 
one means of grace, and the entire restoration of a sinner to com- 
munion with God and his church can hardly be effected by one 
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form of the Gospel application. When Peter preached to Corne- 
lius and his household, they received the Holy Spirit by hearing, 
in faith, the Gospel which the apostle preached; but in addition 
they needed Baptism. The Gospel was taught to the twelve dis- 
ciples in Ephesus, and they were baptized; but they needed a 
blessing through the laying on of hands by St. Paul in order to 
receive the Holy Spirit. The preaching of the Gospel is the chief 
thing. The other means of grace, however, supplement the proc- 
lamation of the Gospel in their own way. In the conversion of 
those who have fallen from the grace into which they were bap- 
ted, personal absolution has a twofold significance, in addition 
to the blessings received by believing the preaching of the Gospel: 
in it the Gospel promise of forgiveness and the Holy Spirit are 
applied to the penitent sinner individually and personally, and 
through it the returning prodigal is accepted in the household 
or family of God and united to the body of Christ. Without it 
the union of the new believer with the fellowship of believers 
may remain rather loose. Only when there is openness in the 
confession of sin and an oral assurance of the forgiveness of sins 
with the laying on of hands is a real fellowship created. From 
this point of view the words of St. John have a deep meaning and 
a great significance for the building up of the communion of 
saints: “If we walk in the light as he is in the light, we have fel- 
lowship one with another, and the blood of Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin” (I John 1:7). The Lord’s Supper, too, has the 
task of building and expressing this bond of union among believers, 
but in practice the mutual confession of sins and the blessing with 
forgiveness have a still greater significance. 

From this point of view it appears that some details in Christ’s 
parable of the prodigal son may have a deeper meaning than is 
usually realized. It was not enough that the prodigal was accepted 
by his father and forgiven by him. At the command of his father 
he received a new garment from the servants of his father, and 
also a ring and shoes. The father wanted his servants to do this 
in order that the forgiven son should be restored to the full fel- 
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lowship of his father’s household, and not only with his father: 
personally. God in his love and wisdom has given his church. 
personal ‘confession and absolution with the laying on of hands; 
with the special purpose of (1) giving a personal assurance of the: 
forgiveness of sins and of the gift of his Spirit, and (2) of estab-- 
lishing a bond of love and fellowship between the members of : 
his family on earth. 

We have referred to the laying on of hands. This sacred act: 
was used in Old Testament blessings, and Christ used it when} 
he cured the sick or otherwise blessed people (for example, the 
children who were brought to him). The apostles used it not 
only in healing the sick and consecrating men for the work of 
the Gospel, but also in conveying spiritual blessings to men. This; 
use is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles oftener than any 
other. Ananias laid his hands on Saul, Peter and John on the 
Samaritans, Paul on the twelve disciples in Ephesus, and in all 
these cases the particular New Covenant grace was conveyed 
through this sacred act. In Hebrews 6:1, 2, the laying on of 
hands is mentioned as one of the first and basic things in the 
teaching of Christ, making up part of the foundation of the Chris-} 
tian faith. When the New Covenant blessing is proclaimed with} 
the laying on of hands, this act gives an additional assurance that! 
grace is truly bestowed upon the recipient. 

We may have a glimpse into the importance of the laying on) 
of hands in the apostolic age if we consider the fact that it is men-. 
tioned in the New Testament more than a dozen times, while: 
the Lord’s Supper is mentioned only five or six times. Luther} 
followed the apostolic conception of the significance of the lay-} 
ing on of hands when he wrote that, “according to the ordinance} 
of God, sins are forgiven through the laying on of hands”! 
(Weimar ed., 50:645). 

The imposition of hands in Baptism, confirmation, and or-} 
dination does not suffice, for the most important form of the lay- 
ing on of hands is in connection with the personal blessing of 
forgiveness and the Holy Spirit. Personal absolution with the 
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laying on of hands should ordinarily be practiced when dealing 
individually with penitent souls. It should not be made into a 
liturgical act for those who intend to receive the Lord’s Supper. 
If this is done, it becomes just another church ceremony with 
little or no significance for most people. If people receive absolu- 
tion in a group, they do not need to repent and be converted. 
One of the basic fears of man is the fear of “losing face” in the 
sight of men. This is the reason why personal confession and 
absolution, either in church services or privately, is so offensive. 
People try to be saved without it in order that they may “save 
face” (cf. Matthew 10:39 and parallels). A liturgical absolution 
gives them all too good a chance to do so by substituting this 
liturgical act for an individual absolution in which they must 
repent and be converted. 

There is a rather prevalent misunderstanding regarding per- 
sonal absolution. It is often assumed that a detailed confession 
of sins must precede it. This is not so. In conversion such a de- 
tailed confession is usually not necessary. Ordinarily it is suf- 
ficient if a person who is under conviction of sin confesses his 
lost condition and asks for grace and forgiveness. If he asks for 
forgiveness in the presence of the congregation, he should not 
make a detailed confession, except of publicly known sins. A 
detailed confession belongs to privacy; it is a “private confes- 
sion.” It may take place at the time of conversion, but usually 
it is needed later, when the first joy of salvation, during which 
old sins are not even remembered, cools down and old sins begin 
to burden the conscience and hinder faith. Private confession 
and absolution is now a God-given means for regaining peace 
and a confident heart in faith. And every time the child of God 
is burdened with his sins or needs strengthening for his faith he 
may use private confession and absolution for the deliverance of 
his conscience and for regaining a confident heart before God. 
This was the way in which Luther used it and recommended it 
to others. This is the practice to which the Confessions refer. 
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Tue Girt oF THE Hory Spirit 
The forgiveness of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit (and the 


new heart created by him) are the two great saving gifts prom- _ 
ised in the New Covenant. According to John the Baptist, sins — 


were already forgiven in his water Baptism, but the special gift 


of the Messiah was to be the Baptism of the Holy Ghost. St. Paul | 


says that Christ redeemed us from the curse of the Law for the | 
very purpose that we may receive the promised Spirit (Galatians | 


grmagirdg). 


The first disciples received the Baptism of the Holy Spirit on | 


Pentecost. The same gift is received by all Christians. A person 
who has not received the Holy Spirit to dwell in his heart is not 
regarded as a Christian, Christ’s own. “If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his” (Romans 8:9). 

The Holy Spirit was ordinarily received in conversion, as is 
seen from the words of Peter, “Repent, and be baptized . . . for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost” (Acts 2:38). In all cases in which the reception of the 
Holy Spirit is reported in connection with conversions, it hap- 
pened not in the act of water Baptism but either while people 
were listening to the preaching of the Gospel (as in the case of 
the household of Cornelius, Acts 10:43-48) or when they were 
blessed with the laying on of hands (three cases: Saul, Acts 9:17; 


the Samaritans, Acts 8: 14-17; and the twelve disciples in Ephesus, — 


Acts 19:1-7). 


In certain cases people did not receive the Holy Spirit at the | 


time when they repented and received the Gospel (and Baptism). 
If we disregard the first disciples, who received the Spirit about 
three years after they joined the company of Jesus and were bap- 
tized, we find such a case reported in Acts 8. When Philip 


preached the Gospel of Christ in the city of Samaria, people | 
unanimously received it and were baptized. But they did not then | 
receive the Holy Spirit. The Spirit “as yet was fallen upon none | 


of them” (v. 16). Only when Peter and John prayed for them 
and laid their hands on them did they receive the Spirit. 
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| Since all people did not receive the Holy Spirit at the time 
| when they received the Gospel, it is quite understandable that 
(St. Paul asked the twelve disciples whom he met in Ephesus: 
| “Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed?” (Acts 
19:2). It might be that St. Paul noticed in these disciples some- 
| thing that indicated that they had not received the Spirit. His 
/ words show that it was possible to “believe” in a certain sense 
} without having received the Holy Spirit, as was the case also in 
) Samaria. But the early Christians knew if they had received the 
‘Holy Spirit. It was such a definite experience that he upon whom 
this gift had been bestowed had no doubt about it. If some people 
believed without having received the Spirit, prayers were offered 
and hands were Jaid upon them in order that they might receive 
) the Spirit. So it was in the instances which are recorded in Acts. 
Ordinarily the Holy Spirit is received at the time of repentance 
|and conversion. But sometimes this does not happen. There are 
j cases in which people do not “taste that the Lord is gracious” 
| (I Peter 2:3), do not “taste the heavenly gift, and the good word 
| of God, and the powers of the world to come” (Hebrews 6:4, 5). 
| The absence of these experiences, or of the experience that the 
' love of God is shed abroad in the heart through the Holy Ghost, 
‘indicates that the Spirit is not received. Such people “believe” 
} in a sense, as the New Testament says, but their faith is not the 
true New Covenant faith of which Christ says, “He that believeth 
on me, from within him, as the scripture hath said, shall flow 
| rivers of living water.” John adds: “But this spake he of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on him should receive: for the 
‘Holy Ghost was not yet given” (John 7:38, 39). 

The person who has repented and believed the Gospel promise 
‘of the forgiveness of sins and of grace in Christ but has not re- 
» ceived the Holy Spirit is in the same state of soul as the disciples 
‘before Pentecost and the Samaritans before they received the 
Spirit. In a certain sense they are Christ’s disciples, but their con- 
version is incomplete—or, it may be better to say, it has not truly 
staken place. Jesus said to his disciples who followed him but 
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had not received the Spirit, “Except ye be converted, .. . ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 18:3). 

Luther teaches the same thing. In addition to the quotation 
we have presented before, we give his famous definition of th 
Christian faith in his Preface to Romans: “Faith is a divine work 
in us. It changes us and causes us to be born anew of God; 1 
kills the Old Adam and makes altogether different men in heart 
and spirit and powers, and it brings with it the Holy Spirit. Oh, 
it is a living, busy, active, mighty thing, this faith. . . . Faith is.a 
living, daring confidence in God’s grace, so sure acl certain tha 
a man would stake his life on it a thousand times. This confidenc 
in God’s grace, and knowledge of it, makes men glad and bold 
and happy in dealing with God and all his creatures; and this 1s 
the work of the Holy Spirit” (Weimar ed., Deutsche Bible, 7:11). 

If we consider this description of faith and the statements in 
which Luther describes the experiences man has in receiving faith,, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that such faith is rare. And most 
Lutherans have never suspected that this is due to the fact that 
they have never received the Holy Spirit into their hearts to work 
such faith. Here is the source of the lack of spiritual power among 
us. It has hardly ever occurred to many Lutheran “believers” that 
they should earnestly ask for the divine gift of the Spirit and with: 
a penitent heart beseech that the same be done to them as was 
done to the Samaritans: That some Christians would pray for them, 
and bless them in Jesus’ name with the laying on of hands. 

There are two things that the Lutheran Church in the whole! 
world needs more than anything else today: a return to a truly 
Scriptural teaching of the way of salvation (not only in doctrine 
but also in practice) and a real heaven-sent pouring out of the 


Holy Spirit. 
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By Paut C. NyHotm 
Blair, Nebraska, U.S.A. 


'God’s work for man manifests itself in two ways: in what he 
| does for us, and in what he does iz us. First he saves man; then he 
t enables man to serve. First man must receive; then man should 
| gladly share with others the grace God bestows upon him. 

| These two phases are inseparable. “Good deeds do not make 
| a good man, but a good man performs good deeds,” said Luther. 
| We cannot share unless we have received, but neither can we 
} continue to receive unless we are willing to share. 

| On the first Easter morning the angels who spoke to the women 
/proclaimed a double message: “Come and see,” “Go and tell.” 
| We have no real story to tell if we have not first seen for our- 
iselves. But if we have seen the evidences of the fact that Jesus 
lives, it should become natural and necessary to share our joy 
} with others. We are not to preach ourselves, but Christ. And 
' we do so only in the power of him who told us to proclaim the 
j joyful tidings to all the nations, because all authority in heaven 
| and on earth was given to him. 

Ever since that glorious Easter morning followers of Christ 
| have borne testimony in the power of God. Just before sailing 
i from New York, the first Protestant missionary to China, Robert 
Morrison, gave a retort to a sneering question put to him by a ship- 
jowner. “So you really expect, Mr. Morrison, to make an im- 
| pression on the idolatry of the great Chinese empire?” 

Quickly and with emphasis came the reply, “No, sir, but I 
| expect God will.” 

: When the skeptic continued, “Do you then really think, Mr. 
| Morrison, that the Chinese will be lost unless you preach to them?” 
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the answer was, “I do not know, sir, but / might be lost.” 

Since this conversation took place, 142 years ago, some o 
China’s millions and many other pagans have been won for Christ. 
Yet, due to the rapid increase in the population of Oriental coun- 
tries, there are more heathen today than there were on the day’ 
when Morrison sailed for China. Morrison was challenged by the: 
need of his age, but the need for Christian witnessing is even, 
greater today. 

Each Christian should learn to listen to and obey the prompt- 
ings of God’s Spirit and thus become a voluntary worker, a mes-; 
senger for God wherever he goes. Missionaries from Africa tell 
us that wherever there is a Mohammedan there is also a missionary. 
Each Moslem is trying to spread his religion. Should we expect 
less from Christians than from Mohammedans? 

Our first joyful duty is to have such living fellowship with 
our Lord that it vitally influences’ all that we do. We should bea 
witness with our daily lives. Too often, perhaps, the world has 
reason to say to Christians, “Your actions speak so loud that we 
cannot hear what you are saying.” 

But God also wills that we shall witness with our lips. Jesus 
admonished his followers to live in such a way that men might 
be led to glorify God when they saw their good works. But 
when Jesus sent out his apostles, he did not tell them simply top 
go out and live good lives. He said to them: “Go into all the world! 
and preach the Gospel to the whole creation. He who believes 
and is baptized will be saved; but he who does not believe will bel 
condemned.” God chose to save men through “the foolishness} 
of the preaching.” In open disobedience to the commandments} 
of civil officials, in spite of threats to their lives, the apostles said: 
“We cannot but speak the things we saw and heard.” It was 
both natural and necessary for them to bear witness. 

The commandment of Christ to witness was given not only to 
pastors but also to laymen. It never was God’s intention that the’ 
99% of the church should be “silent Christians.” Some of the} 
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} decisive new chapters in the history of the extension of the Gospel 
/ were inaugurated by lay people. After the death of Stephen, the 
first martyr, it was lay people, not apostles, who brought the 
| Gospel to Samaria. And the first ones to preach to the Gentiles 
in Antioch were not apostles but humble lay people whose names 
are not recorded but whose deeds nevertheless made history. 
Similar incidents have often occurred. The modern Protestant 
foreign mission enterprise was begun by a shoemaker at Hackle- 
ton, England. When asked what his vocation was, he replied, 
“Tn order to make a living I am a cobbler, but my real business is 
) to win souls for Christ.” When invited to suggest a subject for 
discussion at a Christian meeting, this shoemaker proposed the 
j topic: “The Duty of Christians to Attempt the Spread of the 
_ Gospel among Heathen Nations.” The venerable moderator im- 
| mediately rose and in an agitated voice said, “Young man, sit 
| down! When God pleases to convert the heathen he will do it 
} without your aid or mine.” But a few years afterwards the 
} cobbler, William Carey, sailed to India and became an illustrious 
| missionary. 
If we are not to hinder God’s plans and purposes, but instead 
| be his co-workers, we all need to humble ourselves. So much 
could and should be done! It has been calculated that if there 
} were only one Christian in the world, but this one person would 
j within one year win one more for Christ, and this new convert 
} would likewise in one year with another, and so on, it would 
/ only take one generation before all people would confess Christ. 
| We sometimes sing: 


I love to tell the story 
Of unseen things above, 
Of Jesus and His glory, 
Of Jesus and His love. 


But when was the last time you did it? 

A Lutheran editor of a metropolitan daily paper once told 
| how several people had tried to witness to him before he became 
a confessing Christian, but none of them had impressed him. 
| 183 
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There was, however, one man who never had talked about Christ. 
to him but whose daily life had attracted him. One day when he 
was with him on a fishing trip he said to him, “You have some- 
thing that I do not possess. Tell me how I can get it.” Shortly | 
afterwards he accepted Christ. This editor, who was an extremely | 
busy man, added, “Ever since that time I have prayed God to 
give me a natural opportunity each day to talk to someone about | 
spiritual things, and in the many years that have passed since then, 
there have been but few days when this request was not granted. " 

God expects each man to experience the joy of witnessing. 
He wants us to “love to tell the story.” Four suggestions may 
help us. 

1. Tell the story today. “We must work the works of him 
who sent me, while it is day; night comes, when none can work,” 
John 9:4. 

2. Tell the story in your own home and to your closest friends. 
We read about the nobleman at Capernaum, “He himself believed, 
and all his household.” He must have witnessed to his wife, to 
his children, to all his servants. And he must have “told the story”’ 
in such a way that they were led to faith. 

In many Lutheran homes today the father does not know his 
own son’s actual spiritual status. All too often members of a 
family do not talk to one another about the one thing needful. 
They may share with one another nearly everything they have— 
except the best. | 

Witness to your friends! And give a living testimony in your | 
own home! It is often the hardest place to testify, but God may | 
richly bless you if you will do it. We may well apply St. Paul’s 
admonition here: “If any one does not provide for his relatives, 
and especially for his own ay he has disowned the faith and | 
is worse than an unbeliever,” I Timothy 5:8. | 

3. ell the story of Jesus and his love to those who have been | 
members of the church for years. ' 

An old pioneer in America was a highly respected membell| 
of the settlement in which he lived, one of the early members of | 
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the local Lutheran congregation, and considered by all a good 
_ citizen and a good Christian. When he was approaching his 

seventieth birthday, his eyesight grew very dim and he was taken 
to a hospital. While he was getting ready for a difficult and 
dangerous operation, this question forced itself upon him: what 
have you to build on in case you should now die? The operation 
failed in so far as it did not restore his sight, but God gave him a 
few more years to live. Several times I have heard him say, “I 
_ thank God that I became blind, because it was through this expe- 
} rience that my spiritual eyes were opened to see God.” On his 
! last birthday he was asked, “What birthday wish do you have?” 
| He answered, “That I might go home to heaven, and there see 
Jesus, and, next, that I might see my loved ones near me.” 

This man discovered in his old age that there is a great dif- 

) ference between going to church and coming to Christ. And 
| God blessed him as a witness. The answer just quoted was instru- 
mental in bringing his daughter to Christ. She became “a new 
creation” in Christ. And in turn the change which was so clearly 
_ seen in her life caused her husband to accept Christ. He had been 
| a scoffer but was now almost literally won without a word by 

the behavior of his wife. 
4. Tell the story to every one, even the most ungodly person, 
) whenever God’s Spirit prompts you. 
| In a certain place in lowa a number of years ago several men 
} were playing cards on a Sunday morning. The church bells were 
‘ringing, but the men paid no attention to them. Passing by, a 
; young boy said to them, “Why don’t you come along with me 
}to church?” This question seemed to make no impression. Yet 
} it kept ringing in the ears of one of them until he finally accepted 
Christ. 
The name of this man was Jens Dixen. He became an out- 
standing lay preacher, a zealous soul-winner, who at his own 
« expense traveled to all the five continents, and wherever he went 
'he witnessed for Christ. God’s Spirit also used this layman to 
| prompt many a young man to enter the ministry. 
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Dixen has gone home to the church triumphant, but his influ- 


ence still lives. Among the thousands of people he impressed was 


a young emigrant from Denmark. Dixen met him near Coulter, | 


lowa, gripped his shoulder with his strong hand, looked straight | 


into his eyes, and asked him, “Do you love Jesus?” 
After a short time this immigrant became a confessing Chris- 
tian and he, too, learned to “love to tell the story.” Some years 


later, while he lived in Council Bluffs, Iowa, the oldest Danish | 


Lutheran congregation in Canada was organized in his home. For | 
he and a few other men who had decided to take homesteads in | 


Alberta, Canada, were determined to build a spiritual home even 
before they left the United States. Thus the congregation at 
Dickson, Alberta, was organized in Iowa. 

This happened nearly fifty years ago, yet the footprints of 
Jens Dixen are clearly seen on five continents today. A stream of 
blessings flowed from God’s use of a boy’s brief and frank tes- 
timony. 

Tell the story! Tell it as you believe it, with a prayer in your 
heart and with the expectation that you may not only sow the 
good seed but also harvest. Tell it while it is day. Tell it in your 
own home. Tell it to those “who know it best,” and tell it to 
those who have never heard the message of salvation. 

The time in which we live needs it desperately. The proclama- 
tion of the Gospel, by means of sermons and personal testimonies, 
by our lives and with our lips, is the deepest need of our age. 
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|LUTHERAN ROOTS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


By Turopore G. Tappert 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


| Most of us are well aware that there are many Lutherans living 
junder the British flag—some 400,000 in Canada, perhaps 300,000 
‘in Africa, 75,000 in Australia, 500 in South America, and, until 
ee close of World War II, more than 500,000 in India. But only 
{the recent settlement of thousands of Baltic Lutherans in England 
jhas reminded some of us that other Lutherans have long been 
jliving under the very shadow of the British throne. 

| Theirs is a story which goes back to the dawn of the Reforma- 
jtion. Shortly after Martin Luther had posted his Ninety-five 
| Theses in Wittenberg, the archbishop of Canterbury complained 


i 
that England, too, was beginning to be “infected with the heresies 
of Luther.” To counteract Luther’s teaching King Henry VIII 
}lifted his own pen, and for his literary assault on the Reformer 
7 the pope conferred upon Henry the title “Defender of the Faith,” 
a utle which his successor, King George VI, still carries today. 
/But the “infection” could not be stayed. Hardly fifteen years 
jpassed before Henry VIII found it expedient, for political rea- 
(sons, to seek an alliance with the Lutheran princes on the con- 
itinent. To prepare the way for such an alliance English theo- 


logians were delegated to discuss the faith of the Augsburg Con- 
| fession with representatives. from Wittenberg. If the political 
‘situation had not suddenly shifted, it is conceivable that the Augs- 
/ burg Confession might have been adopted and that the state church 
rin England might have become at least nominally Lutheran. It 
is interesting to speculate on the effects which this might have 
had on the future course of world history. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century, during the reign 
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of Queen Anne, a union of the Lutheran Church and the Church 
of England was again proposed, and the Anglican Book of Com 
mon Prayer was translated into German in 1704. The deaths of 
Queen Anne and of King Frederick of Prussia brought these nego- 
tiations to a close. But when the Lutheran Elector of Hannover? 
succeeded Queen Anne as King George I of England in 1714,. 
the relations between the two churches became even more cor-. 
dial than before. Although the Church of England did not be-} 
come Lutheran either in the sixteenth or in the eighteenth cen-, 
tury, English churchmen were deeply influenced by Lutheran-} 
ism. And this influence is most clearly reflected in the Thirty-} 
nine Articles of Religion and the Book of Common Prayer. 

It was not among Englishmen, but among foreigners living in} 
England, that the Lutheran Church had its beginnings in the} 
British Isles. Some of the larger English cities had small colonies 
of Germans, Swedes, and Danes.. Most of these foreigners (like 
the representatives of the Hanseatic League) were engaged in 
trade. Others were manufacturers or craftsmen—furriers, sugar- 
makers, tailors, bakers, butchers, shoemakers—whose wares were 
much sought after by the English people. In addition there were} 
always students, tourists, and attaches of foreign legations in 
England. During the reign of Queen Anne, since her consort! 
was a Dane, several Danish families settled near the court. And 
when George I ascended the throne he brought with him from) 
Hannover a large following of friends, artists, and craftsmen. 
Many of these settled down in England permanently and were 
naturalized. Among them were some who gained national and_| 
international fame—musicians like Georg Friedrich Handel and! 
Joseph Haydn, or painters like Fuesli, Hickel, and Lauterburg. | 
But most of the Germans in England remained foreigners in spirit: 
as well as in national allegiance. They were not uncritical of 
Englishmen, who, they said, “often lay more weight on the ex-| 
quisite typography and binding of books than on their contents.” | 
And one German complained that “in London there is no greater 
evil than to make debts or become ill. In the first case one is| 
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\threatened with imprisonment if one cannot pay; in the second 
j case one is threatened with death, unless perchance one happens 
jupon a good physician or is restored to health by a wise and 
| gracious Nature.” 

To minister to such foreigners in London the Swedes founded 
| Trinity Lutheran Church. In 1618 this became a German church, 
and was popularly known as the “Hamburg Church.” In 1692 a 
tsecond German Lutheran Church was established in London— 
St. Mary’s in the Savoy. This congregation grew very rapidly, 
tespecially after the accession of the Hannoverian king. A decade 
(later Prince George of Denmark, the consort of Queen Anne, 
endowed the Court Chapel of St. James. The first pastor was a 
\Dane, but when King George I followed Queen Anne on the 
(throne this church was supplied by German clergymen and be- 
icame known as the German Court Chapel. Because of its close 
connection with the court, the pastors of this church were reg- 
jularly installed by the bishop of London. Moreover, at the acces- 
sion of every new king the pastor had to be re-installed at a cost 
jof six Pounds Sterling; “thus the Lutherans had an additional 
ireason,” according to one of the early pastors, “to pray ‘Long 
live the King!” In 1762 a fourth Lutheran Church, St. George’s 
in Goodmansfields, was established in London. Two additional 
(congregations were founded in the same city during the eighteenth 
century, but neither of these survived long. 

| The Lutheran pastors in England were soon confronted by a 
problem which has also been disturbing throughout the history 
fof the Lutheran Church in America. The conduct of business 
fenterprises made it necessary for the Lutheran people to use the 
English language. Social relationships, sometimes resulting in 
marriage with English women, hastened the process of angliciza- 
tion. A man who came to England with the name “Schmidt” 
soon called himself “Smith”; “Koenig” became “King,” 
“Schneider” became “Taylor,” “Loewe” became “Lyon,” and 
Koch” became “Cook.” According to the testimony of an 
early German resident, “A German who comes to London finds 
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it difficult to understand many of his own countrymen here, for’ 
they have become accustomed to mixing English with German. , | 
Who in’Germany would easily understand such expressions as) 
these: ‘Wie lieben Sie England? [How do you like England? | 
‘Haben Sie das Neuspapier gelesen? |Have you read the news- 
paper?] ‘Wenn wollen Sie absetzen? {When do you wish to) 
set out? | ‘Sie miissen Schuhe tragen, wenn Sie kein Cold haben) 
wollen. [You must wear shoes if you do not wish to have a cold.] | 
‘Wie viel ist der Mann werth?’ |How much is the man worth? || 
‘Lassen Sie uns diesen Weg crossen. |Let us cross this way.]|” 

In many cases the resident Lutherans, when their native lan+} 
guage was supplanted by English, transferred their membership) 
to an English church. Some became Anglicans; others, who were? 
more deeply influenced by Pietism, became Methodists. It hap- 
pened, too, that families were divided by the language question: 
men from abroad continued to attend the Lutheran churches) 
while their English wives and their children attended other 
churches. What was even more discouraging was the failure of 
many Lutherans to make any kind of adjustment; they lost all 
interest in church life when they lost their native tongue. To) 
meet this troublesome language problem St. George’s Church 
introduced an English service in addition to its regular German 
service in 1771. When German members of the congregation 
protested against this innovation, a civil court decided that the: 
church’s “deed of trust” forbade the use of any language other} 
than German in the services. As a consequence the Lutheran) 
churches in England remained foreign-language churches which 
ministered to the needs of foreigners who continued to come from) 
the continent year after year. | 

Another problem which confronted the Lutherans in England’ 
(and this again was a problem which faced the Lutherans in| 
America) concerned organization and worship. The Lutherans 
who settled in England came from state churches. They came} 
to a country in which Lutheranism was not established by law. | 
They had to cast about, therefore, for forms of organization and| 
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} worship which were adapted to the use of congregations which 
| were independent of the state. Fortunately they were not left 
) without guidance, for in Holland the Lutheran Church had long 
been flourishing in a similar situation. When St. Mary’s Church 
_was founded in 1694 the congregation adopted a resolution which 
“ordained that our pastor and deputed elders do translate into 
High German the order of church service now in use by our 
-fellow-believers in Holland. They are to make no changes in 
anything found useful or practicable without weighty reasons, 
) so that our unity may be even more manifest.” The Order which 
| was thus adopted professed adherence to the faith of the Augs- 
| burg Confession and provided for a church council of twelve 
} men to exercise discipline and oversee the affairs of the con- 
| gregation. 

) The Court Chapel of St. James used a similar Order, and 
}when George I became king in 1714 he issued the following 
)} royal command: “His Majesty wishes, both in respect to rituals 
) in general, and with respect, in particular, to the common prayers 
} which have been customary in the Chapel, that the same be kept 
| which have been used to date and may be found in printed form, 
}and that all and each remain in the future, without the slightest 
| change, as they were once introduced.” In this way a distinctively 
‘Lutheran worship was preserved. Early pastors, we are told, tried 
)to sing the service, “but this attempt was unfortunate because 


ing of the Gospels, Epistles, and Words of Institution are unheard 
lof here and would be laughed at. Hence everything is simply 


The Lutherans in London served as a connecting link between 
the continent and the emerging Lutheran congregations in Amer- 
ica. Thousands of Palatines, who were suffering from economic 
‘distress, left their homes in western Germany during the eight- 
eenth century. They were led to believe, often by extravagant 
| promises, that they could better their condition in the New 
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land, about 40,000 of these Palatine refugees were cared for by 
the generous charity of the English people while they waited 
for transportation to America. During their stay in London and 
its environs the Lutheran pastors ministered to their spiritual 
and physical needs. This interest in the emigrants continued 
after their settlement in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania,, 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. It was through the inter-- 
cession of the Lutheran pastors in London that the Francke} 
foundations in Halle provided clergymen, literature, and money | 
for the struggling new churches in America. What was done in) 
behalf of the Palatine Lutherans was also done for the Lutherans} 
who were driven from their Salzburg home by the fires of perse-} 
cution. About 300 of these settled in Georgia. 

Hardly less important than the services which the Lutheran’ 
pastors and churches in London rendered to the immediate needs} 
of the emigrants was the permanent contribution which they} 
made to the organization and worship of the Lutheran Church 
in America. The early Lutheran congregations in the American 
colonies could not look to the state for support and regulation. | 
They had to devise forms of organization and worship which 
were adapted to conditions similar to those of the Lutherans in 
England. It was only natural that the example of the London 
churches, with which they were now acquainted, should be fol-| 
lowed. Congregations were organized on the pattern of the 
Amsterdam Church Order, particularly as this had been intro- 
duced in England. The same Order was the major source of the 
early Lutheran liturgy, concerning the preparation of which. 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg wrote in his Journals: “We took 
the liturgy of the Savoy Church in London as the basis, cut out | 
parts and added to it according to what seemed to us to be profit- | 
able and edifying in these circumstances. This we adopted tenta- | 
tively, until we had a better understanding of the matter, in order 
that the same ceremonies, forms, and words might be used in all 
our congregations.” 
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